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ie VALUES 
ef EIGHBORHOOD workers have had a long line of 
‘ie experience in self-supporting clubs. Miss Wald of the 


y- — Nurses Settlement, New York, tells of a choral class to 


5 which the children who came paid their cent apiece. One 
“Mevening a little girl wanted her money back. She said she 
- Wbnly got in in time to join in the last verse and it wasn’t worth 


hi Ma penny! 


THE MT. VERNON DECISION 


" HEN Supreme Court Justice Keogh of New York 
in last week declared unconstitutional the Mt. Vernon 
fh (N. Y.) ordinance regulating street meetings, the 
American Civil Liberties Union won its first legal victory 
Yior free speech. As a result of the judge’s decision, John 
Haynes Holmes, pastor of the Commynity Church, New 
a@mYork city, Rose Schneiderman of the Woman’s Trade Union 
‘League, and Norman Thomas, editor of the World Tomor- 
“ow, who had been arrested by the Mt. Vernon authorities, 
were set free. The ordinance, passed in 1917, providing that 
‘street meetings may be held only on granting of a permit by 
#@he mayor, was but recently put into effect. 

Some weeks ago, Mayor Elmer Kincaid stated publicly that 
@speakers of the Socialist Party would not be allowed the use 
lof the streets during the current political campaign. On Oc- 
Miober 4, Mrs. Arthur G. Hayes of New York, a non-Socialist ; 
and two members of the Mt. Vernon local Socialist Party at- 
Witempted to speak in defiance of the Mayor’s policy and were 
arrested. Mrs. Hayes’ husband, a New York lawyer, is a 
member of the national committee of the American Civil Lib- 
Werties Union. ; 

“ National attention was called to the Mt. Vernon situation 
“ion the night of October 12, when Mr. Holmes, a non-So- 
Weialist; Miss Schneiderman, candidate of the Farmer-Labor 
Party for United States senator, and Mr. Thomas, Socialist, 
Mwere arrested for trying to speak, after they had read certain 
Hsections of the New York State Constitution concerning free 

speech and free assemblage. The street meeting at which 
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they made their attempt to speak had been arranged by the 
Civil Liberties Union for the express purpose of testing the 
ordinance. On October 14, the case of Mrs. Hayes and her 
companions came up before Justice Keogh on appeal. He 
released them, stating that the ordinance was unconstitutional, — 
but the judge intimated in a memorandum that a “ reason- 
able” ordinance on street meetings would be upheld. 


The dismissal of the other cases followed within a few days. + 
2 
wi 


On the same evening that the arrests of Mr. Holmes and — 
his companions occurred, the Civil Liberties Union was hold- 
ing a similar meeting in Norwich, Conn., where Albert Board- 
man, a Socialist, had previously been arrested and fined $25 
for street speaking, although’ that city did not boast an ordin-— 
ance regulating free speech. Mrs. Elizabeth Glendower 
Evans of Boston and Mr. Boardman while speaking on the 
evening of October 12, were arrested before a crowd of 8,000 
people. Mrs. Evans was released and Boardman was again 
fined $25., The theory of both penalties was that Boardman 
had “ resisted an officer” in holding meetings in defiance of 
the mayor who had publicly declared that Socialists should 
not be ‘allowed to speak on the streets. 

The Norwich meeting is one of a series being held in Con- 
necticut mill towns, to test ordinances and police rules against 
free speech. Following the Mt. Vernon decision the mayor 
of New London changed previous rulings which he had made 
against free speech, and the mayor of Waterbury stated that. 
he would grant a permit for Bishop Paul Jones, secretary of 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation, to speak, although this was 
not to be regarded as setting a precedent for the future. 

The same week of the presidential campaign saw Major 
George Haven Putnam, civil war veteran, forced to aban- 
don a Brooklyn platform from which he was scheduled to 
speak on Relations between America and England. His 
speech was successfully interrupted by a group of Irishmen 
who declared Major Putnam was pro-English. The police 
made no arrests. The Socialist New York Call while declar- 
ing against Major Putnam’s “ toryism,” condemned the action 
of the meeting. 


A NEW STATE ACTIVITY 
Nee YORK, first of all states except Wisconsin, has 


entered the field of personnel administration. The 

bureau of mediation and arbitration of the State In- 
dustrial Commission has been enlarged to include technical 
advisers in this new field of industrial engineering. Informa- 
tion concerning “‘ safety organization, employment manage- 
ment, trade agreements, labor turnover, training, means of 
determining piece rates, and other problems which have to do 
with sound methods of organizing and administering the rela- 
tionship between employer and employe” will be gathered 
and rendered available. The industrial counsellors will also 
undertake surveys of special plants or of specific problems 
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GIRL SCOUT WEEK! 


Monpay’s Scout is at the tub, | 
Her Sunday clothes to rinse and rub. 


TUESDAY’sS Scout will roast and stew 
And fry fresh pancakes just for you! 


WEDNEsDay’s Scout is bent on Thrift, 
To patch the hole and darn the rift. 


THuRsDAY is Scout Service Day, 
For helping your neighbor in :many a way. 


Fripay’s Scout. is rosy and strong, | 
She camps and “hikes” the whole day long. 


SATURDAY’S Scout is happy and ga 
For this is Baby Caring Day. c 


While Sunpay’s Scout presents to you 
Her uniformed back in the family pew! 


November 6 to November 15 


Everywhere in the United States and, her Territories 
flake checks payable to Girl Scouts, Inc., 
189 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


“ MAKING MERRY SOBERLY ” 


The slogan of the 82,176 girl scouts who in thew trim khaki 
uniforms and displaying their badges for proficiency in forty- 
seven various arts and crafts, will have a part in the campaign 
which the Girl Scouts, Incorporated is launching between No- 
vember 6 and 15. By building up an adult sustaining member- 
slip the organization hopes to raise $1,000,000 to be used in 
extension work atiuebate the United States. 


~ upon the request of employers or workers. Frank H. Part- 

ridge, formerly assistant director of the industrial relations 
department of the Interchurch World Movement, and J. B. 
Buell, formerly secretary of the Mayor’s Committee on In- 
dustry and Employment, were the original appointees. On 
the resignation of Mr. Partridge to return to the Pacific 
- Coast, Charles M. Mills, also formerly of the industrial 
- relations department of the Interchurch World Movement, 
became one of the counsellors. 


STATE-WIDE CIVICS F 
Oem throughout New York state are this week 


receiving the announcement of the newly formed New 
York State Association, the fundamental ‘purpose of 
- which is stated to be “‘ to promote the common state-wide civic 
interests of all the urban and rural communities of the state 
of New York.”’ The announcement emphasizes the fact ‘ that 
the association will be a strictly non-partisan agency, and that 
no official program will be adopted and no action other than 
formal organization will be taken until after the coming 
election.” 

Through its committees and its staff maintained both in 
_ Albany and New York, the association will study civic prob- 
lems, state departmental policies, and legislation of state- 
wide movement, will press for progress toward efficient and 
democratic government in the state, and will seek to increase 
the number of citizens and local organizations which under- 
stand and influence state government. It is thus more than a 
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bureau of government research, linking to scientific inquiry 
methods of public education and active propaganda, Among 
the immediate subjects for inquiry suggested in the associa- 
tion’s tentative program are extension of state credit to hous- 
ing, food production and distribution, a state park plan, co 
solidation of state departments, an executive budget system, 
county health and education problems, and consolidation + 
county institutions, almshouses and prisons. f 

Membership in the association will be both individual and 
through affiliated organizations. A number of civic bodies” 
have agreed to a merger with the association, notably the Nev 
York Short Ballot Organization, the geen sei Voters’ As: 
sociation, the County Government Association, the Municip 
Government Association, and the Citizens’ Committee. Robe 
Moses, formerly chief of staff of the State Reconstructiot 
Commission, is acting director of the association, which hai 
offices at 305 Broadway. 

John G. Ayer, Robert S. Binkerd, Richard S$. Chil 
Elizabeth Collier, Dr. Katherine B. Davis, Mrs. William 
Good, Raymond V. Ingersoll, Darwin R. James, Jr., Sam Al 
Lewisohn, V. Everit Macy, Adelbert Nevot, Lawson Purdy 
and George W. Wickersham are among the signers of th 
announcement. 


THE LOW COST OF LIVING | 
un prices are moving downward. In some i 


consumers have already been benefited. Sugar and coffee 
and ready-made clothes are conspicuous examples. Au 
tomobiles, too, although except for the farmer they do not 
enter cost of living budgets, have moved downward in cost. 
For the most part, however, retail prices have not been seri 
ously affected. ‘ Bargain cae ’ it is true, are more commo 
than they have been in five years, but the basic retail pri 
are much the same. Nonetheless, the Bureau of Labodl 
Statistics reports a downward trend in living costs. by 
Wholesale prices have of course been much more heavily 
influenced. In times of rising values retail costs hold the 
lower level for considerable periods of time after wholesales 


Gale in the Los Angeles Times 


Aww tt GREAT 
UP HERE , GUIDE ¢ s) 


T7\ GOING To TAKE 
MY TiMe AGOuT 
Gowe Down ! 
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* SLIPPERY PLACES ” 


ing 


Recognizing that to live a pure and 
chaste life before and after marriage is, 
for both sexes, the unchangeable Christian 
standard, attainable and attained through 
the help of the Holy Spirit by men and 
women of every age, the conference de- 
sires to proclaim the universal obligation 
of this standard, and its vital importance 
as an essential condition of human hap- 
piness. sie 

The conference affirms as our Lord’s 
principle and standard of marriage a life- 
long and indissoluble union, for better, for 
' worse, of one man with one woman, to 
the exclusion of all others on either side, 
and calls on all Christian people to main- 
tain and bear witness to this standard. 

Nevertheless, the conference admits the 
right of a national or regional Church 
within our communion to deal with cases 
which fall within the exception mentioned 
in the record of our Lord’s words in St. 
‘Matthew’s Gospel, under provisions which 
such Church may lay down. 

The conference, while fully recognizing 


ny the extreme difficulty of governments in 


framing marriage laws for citizens, many 
of whom do not accept the Christian 
standard, expresses its firm belief that in 
every country the Church should be free to 
‘bear witness to that standard through its 
powers of administration and discipline 
exercised in relation to its own members. 


* * 


The conference, while declining to lay 
down rules which will meet the needs of 
every abnormal case, regards with grave 
concern the spread in modern ‘society of 
theories and practices hostile to the family. 
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We utter an emphatic warning against the 
use of unnatural means for the avoidance 
of conception, together with the grave 
dangers—physical, moral, and religious— 
thereby incurred, and against the évils 
with which the extension of such use 
threatens the race. In opposition to the 
teaching which, under the name of science 
and religion, encourages married people 
in the cultivation of sexual union as an 
end in itself, we steadfastly uphold what 
must always be regarded as the governing 
considerations of Christian marriage. One 
is the primary purpose for which mar- 
riage exists—namely, the continuation of 
the race through the gift and heritage of 
children; the other is the paramount im- 
portance in married life of deliberate and 
thoughtful self-control. 

We desire solemnly to commend what 
we have said to Christian people and to 
all who will hear. : 

te ae 


The conference, moved by responsible 
statements from many nations as to the 
prevalence of venereal diseases, bringing 
suffering, paralysis, insanity, or death to 
many thousands of the innocent as well 
as tke guilty, supports all efforts which 
are consistent with high moral standards 


‘to check the causes of the diseases and to 


treat and, if possible, cure the victims. 
We impress upon the clergy and members 
of the Church the duty of joining with 


physicians and public authorities in meet- | 


ing this scourge, and urge the clergy to 
guide those who turn to them for advice 
with knowledge, sympathy, and directness. 
The conference must condemn the distri- 
bution or use, before exposure to infection, 
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FOR STRICT SEXUAL MORALITY 


HE recent. Lambeth Conference of Bishops of the Anglican communion, in addition to ‘tak- 
decisive positions on Christian reunion, international relations, intemperance, and other ques- 
tions of wide social import, sent out a clarion call against moral laxity in every form; opposing 
legislation for easier divorce and birth control by sale of contraceptives. 
of marriage and sexual morality follow: 


The resolutions on problems 


of so-called prophylactics, since these can- 
not but be regarded as an invitation to 


vice.. 
* * * 


The conference urges the importance of 
enlisting the help of all high-principled 
men and women, whatever be their re- 
ligious beliefs, in cooperation with, or, if 
necessary, in bringing pressure to bear 
upon, authorities, both national and local, 
for removing such incentives to vice as 
indecent literature, suggestive plays and 
films, the open or secret sale of contra- 
ceptives, and the continued existence of 


brothels. 
* kx 


With regard to the education of the 
young in matters of sex, the conference 
presses upon parents that the duty of giv- 
ing right teaching on these subjects rests 
primarily with them, and that it is the 
duty of all persons giving such instruc- 
tions to prepare themselves for this re- 


sponsible task. Boys and girls should be: 


guarded against the danger of acquiring 
knowledge of sexual subjects from wrong 
persons and in wrong ways. 


* %* x 
N fe 
Bearing in remembrance the example of 
our Lord, and the prominent place that 
He gave in His ministry to protecting the 
weak and raising the fallen, the confer- 


ence deplores the common apathy of ~ 
Church people in regard to preventive ~ 


and rescue work, and urges on bishops, 


clergy, and all Christian people the duty © 
of taking a more active share in this es- 


sential part of the Church’s life. 
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\™prices have moved upward and the reverse process has been 
Sioted when prices were falling. The consumer does not get 
Whe benefit for a considerable period of time. That retail 
Mrices should trail at a distance after wholesale prices is in- 
bvitable because of the difference between wholesale and retail 
@easons. Articles now purchased by consumers were pro< 
Hluced at costs much higher than those which now obtain. 
& Agricultural interests are seriously concerned about the fall 
@n prices. They have asked for special aid from the Treasury 
nd this has been refused.. Cotton growers in particular are 
Yilarmed. ‘The price of cotton has slumped while the present 
Wsrop was sowed and cultivated at the higher previous costs. 
|@Lextile mills and automobile factories, furthermore, have re- 
§luced their output. That has resulted in some unemployment. 
The question which faces consumers is accordingly whether 
“che low cost of living is to bring in its train the ad- 
fvantages expected. If price contraction moves so rapidly that 
smployment is seriously affected low prices will not be a boon. 
We have as a nation, moreover, only a small degree of con- 
trol over the process. The Federal Reserve organization is 
athe one effectual agency now in existence for such service. The 
iFederal Reserve will meet its great test during the coming 
months. If through its guidance the transition from a higher 
ito a lower price level can be made without unemployment and 
reduced production, consumers may hope for genuine gains 
jfrom a low cost of living. The coming months will tell the 
story. 


A COUNCIL FOR CHILD HEALTH 


NE of the most forward-looking steps in the field of 2 
child health is the recent organization of the American — 


Council for Coordinating Child Health Activities. Of 


fices of the council have been opened at the American Red — 
Cross Headquarters in Washington, with Courtenay Dinwid- 
die, formerly superintendent of the Anti-Tuberculosis Asso- — 
ciation of Cincinnati, as the executive secretary. The forma- 
tion of the council. is partly a recognition of the danger that 
lies in too high a specialization without some cohesive force 


} 


to bind special groups together. 

At present the council is made up of representatives of the 
American Child Hygiene Association, the National Organiza- 
tion for the Public Health Nursing, the American Red Cross, 
the Child Health Organization of America and the National 
Child Labor Committee, but it is expected that other organiza- 
tions will be included as the movement progresses. 

A study will be made of the plans and programs of the 
constituent groups which will be used as a basis for working 
out a common plan of action. ‘The purposes of the council 
are: 


, To define so clearly their own work that each organization 
will be working in harmony and cooperation with all the others. _ 
To develop new methods which will lead to meeting more 
effectively some of the special problems still unsolved. 

To afford an opportunity for any organization dealing with 
the health of children to submit its plans and program for 
suggestions. 
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Thomas in the DnTROIT NDEWS 


IMPORTED RAW MATERIAL 


Colonies and Protectorates 


MERICAN rule in some of the “ republics”’ and in-# 

sular possessions to the South is being gravely chal- 

lenged. Shocking conditions have been alleged to 

exist in Haiti where the former commander-in-chief 

of the Marine Corps reports that American marines have 

been guilty of indiscriminate killing of the native population. 

In Santo Domingo the American occupation has been bitterly 

arraigned. In both of these theoretically independent coun- 

tries American naval and military forces have apparently be- 

come’ the real government and at the same times grievous 
social conditions have been perpetuated. 

In two of the insular possessions circumstances appear to be 

_almost as serious. The question of sovereignty is not at issue 


~ in Porto Rico and in the Virgin Islands but other questions 


have been made the basis of a harsh criticism of American 

colonial policy. Neglect to meet the responsibility to deal 

- fairly with social and industrial conditions is the burden of 
these latter charges. 

The Nation, the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, and Brigadier General George 
Barnett, former commandant of the Marine Corps, are jointly 
responsible for the new consideration which is being given 
Haiti. James Weldon Johnson, formerly United States 

consul in Venezuela, Nicaragua, and in the Azores, made an 
investigation of conditions in Haiti on behalf of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People of which 
he is field secretary. “The Nation published four articles 
embodying some of Mr. Johnson’s observations. He criti-. 
cised vigorously American policy in Haiti. Among other 
' things he said that American intervention has wantonly de- 
stroyed Haitian independence, that American military forces 
have ruthlessly killed Haitian people, that American bureau- 
_crats have exploited the country, and that the American in- 
tervention has served the financial interests of the National 
City Bank of New York, which, according to Mr. Johnson, 
is the real power in the republic: Just at the’ time that the 
Nation’s articles were directing attention to Haiti, Secretary 
of the Navy Daniels published a report which General Bar- 
nett had made to him and in which the former commandant 
referred to indiscriminate killings by members of the Marine 
Corps. The secretary of the navy stated that the Barnett 
report had been made public the day after it reached him. 
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Furthermore immediately a court of inquiry was constitute 
and to its work high naval and marine officers were assign 
If the court does its work the truth concerning Haitian aff: 
ought to be ascertained and put into perspective. 

Insular officials are in part responsible for knowledge 6 
evil conditions which. obtain in Porto Rico. [See the 
Survey for Oct. 9, 1920, p. 63]. y 

The Virgin Islands, so-called by Christopher Columbus, 
were transferred to the United States on March 3, 1917 by 
Denmark. The islands were purchased because of thet 
strategic value for naval purposes. They are part of a far 
flung line of defense. iS 
the United States, however, purchased sovereignty over some 
26,000 people and responsibility for political, social,.and ime 
dustrial conditions which are certainly not American: As t6 
the facts in: the Virgin Islands there is little dispute. If 
a book entitled The Virgin Islands of the United States o 
America published in 1918 by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Luthet 
K. Zabriskie, formerly American vice-consul at St. Thomag 
relates the facts which are now the substance of the islanderg” 
grievances. The population is composed very largely of 
colored people, the Bureau of Census having found only 7.4 
per cent whites. The islands seem to be dominated by large 
plantations. ‘The franchise is restricted to property owners, 
Wages are extraordinarily low. In a general way the sort: 


to a lesser extent of the American rule in the Virgin Islands, 
Protest has been made against the perpetuation of these 
conditions. Among others Rothschild Francis, a2 member 01 
the colonial council of St. Thomas, is now in this country 
seeking to enlist American interest in the affairs of the Virgin 
Islanders. Mr. Francis says: # 
‘ 


The one good thing that the American government has done since” 
taking the islands is to establish fairly good schools and hospitals: 
The naval surgeons have been forces making for better condition j 
The chief complaint is that out of a population of 18,000 in St. 
Thomas only 210 people can vote. The present wages are from fo 
cents to a dollar a day for all classes of labor. Since the Danish tag 
ation system has been retained uncultivated land pays no tax an 
does not produce. ‘The great demand of the natives is for land i 
small holdings but the owners who are chiefly Danes refuse either 
to sell or to let small holdings. In order to vote an income of $300 
a year is needed. As a consequence of this class franchise the native 
can get no favorable legislation. Housing conditions are appalling. 


Mr. Francis criticised unfavorably the activities of that 


Marine Corps in the Virgin Islands but he had only words 
of praise for the insular governor, J. W. Oman, who, he 


‘ stated, is endeavoring without the cooperation of the legis- 


lature, to remedy conditions. 
In general many of the wrongs and hardships which are 
complained of in the Virgin Islands are those found in Porto 
Rico and in that entire region of colonies and dependencies. 
Conditions thoroughly un-American, conditions which do 
violence to every wholesome tradition of this republic, obtain, 
These conditions are largely not of American creation but we 
are accountable for their perpetuation. There needs of 
course to be official inquiry into each one of the islands in 
which grievances exist. But more than that it is necessary 
for the American people to define policies and principles. 
The Monroe Doctrine has been at work now for a hundred: 
years. Decade by decade since the eighteen-nineties the 
Monroe Doctrine has added to our colonies and dependencies. 
Without intending it we are becoming an imperial nation and 
we with disquietude are discovering the train of injustice and 
of brutality which so often follows in the wake of empire. 
What do we purpose with these islanders? Why are we 
there? Events which varied only slightly in texture have 
composed a chain which from Cleveland to Wilson, from 
McKinley to Roosevelt to Taft, have actually made a ‘policy. 
But it has been an unconscious and to an extent an unfor- 
mulated policy. The wrongs which we have inflicted or 
which we have not prevented are sufficient now to call forth 
an inventory of conditions on which with justice to ourself 
and to the world a reasonable program may be built. ; 
Wiiiiam L. CHEnery. : 


at Marion, O., on <Oe 
of women headed by Mrs. 


(campaign chee the region which especially 

In general terms 

an candidate piedeed hinselé * ‘to support with 

me whatever practical policy of social welfare 

justice can be brought forward by the combined 

f all Americans.” Governor Cox in an address on 
stimulated by Senator Harding’s challenge, said 

d seem to him “ proper that a national meeting 

of representatives of every woman’s organization in 
to formulate a program for Congress and the Execu- 
cial legislation and administration.” Such pledges 

1g indications of sympathetic interest in so- 
‘e—by which we understand, and _ obviously 

nor Cox and Senator “Harding understand, 

are the protection of the public health, the promo- 
education, the. safeguarding of standards of living, and 


American doctrines in regard to the duty of voting 
ence and enforcing the laws, and the obligation to 
onest, useful production and toil. About these also, 


: a 4 niles or in ee like the Russian labor 

zation, and we are. not to assume that the Republican 
date has anything like this in mind. 

ning closer to the specific measures on which the newly 

chised voters were eager to Jearn his views, Senator 


a Pepations in ae United States, 40 per cent of whom 
etween fifteen and twenty years of age, present a special 
em. « This “ 
rica Gaul and adequate protection in the conditions 
ich surround their labors.”- Taken in connection with a 
er declaration that the work of the Children’s Bureau 
st be extended and made still more capable of educating 
d assisting in pre-natal care and early infancy,” this seems 
ommit the Republican candidate for the Presidency to the 
gram of federal aid and instruction for expectant mothers, 
more generally, to the fundamental principle that the 
ional government has a responsibility for protecting and 
roving our racial inheritance analogous to that which we 
e long acknowledged in connection with live stock and 
in crops. 
“he injuries resulting from child labor, the physical defects 
ildhood, the diseases which attend a Now state of morals, 
epidemic diseases, and even the chronic diseases of ma- 
ity, are all explicitly recognized as problems of national 
health. ‘Many of the chronic diseases of maturity, among 
Wwvhich Senator Harding would no doubt place tuberculosis in 
the first rank, are said to be “ due to a failure on the part of 
dividuals to adjust their living and habits to an artificial civ- 
“lization.” The senator is alert to the danger of too much op- 
pressive bureaucracy, and he insists that the function of the 
: Hederal health agencies is that “of stimulating, by research 
‘ind education, the communities and local governments of the 


iNUnited States to the most active and efficient campaign . 


against low standards of physical well being.” Nevertheless, 

‘Rit is gratifying to perceive that he takes no narrow or tradi- 

(ditional view of the field in which this stimulation shall take 
Mplace. For the federal government to accept responsibility 

Wfor active participation in all these forms of public health 

work is as much as the.most ardent advocates of a national 
Hhealth prograrn can demand. 


: 4 As ne as concerns its general scope and spirit, the substance 


careless teaching. Illiteracy i is, 
try as in the city,” 
and girls to have a high school education is al 


Senator Harding, in his speech, proclaims sturdy, 


arises cons Geacake aera 
remedied not alone “ by federal employment 


army of potential maternity demands from - 


‘in te Wael States ia averages I fe dae a ye 


fifths of the rural schools are one-teacher scho 
instruction in many grades, and resulting i in hast 
“twice as common in 
and “the opportunity for cc 
Confidence is expressed that the “‘ conception of 
tion will develop in America.” Such education of 1 


“teaches the facts of current life at home and abr 
the true bulwark against extreme radicalism, and 
basis for an intelligent, free and tolerant thought 


ae ae € 


the gaps of unemployment” but in part by th abo 


those conditions of industry which make for seas 


tion and periodic closing and opening of indust 
operations. The senator declares himself enough of 


timist to believe that government can assist in. bol 


He is, finally, “enough of an optimist to believe 

government can take a large part in a second an 

even more important campaign.’ 

engaged in tasks which have become so specialized th H 

men and women themselves have become almost _ 

mechanism. ‘This has produced a condition in which r 

of our workers find no self-expression. In such 

men and women are burned dry of the impulse to. 

The senator believes that, without turning back pro; 

an age of less specialization, it is none the less 

as a whole people to see if we cannot make every job 

country a small business.” The worker and the er 

must “combine to make every job, no matter ee t is, 

friend of the man who does it.’ Y 

—one of tremendous import to the public well I 

industrial adjustment—added to the three major task 

Senator Harding is willing and eager to have the 

government assume, or having already assumed, to 

more thoroughly. 
Before taking up oe Harding’s specific proposal 


in Hidecutes ortae ue welfare. Sending upon hs f 
ord, Governor Cox reminds us that he was the active cha 
pion of the Ohio Children’s Code, or Bill of Rights, wh ch 
included a mothers’ pension act, model child labor and com 
pulsory education measures, a juvenile court section, and pro- 
visions bringing the supervision of public institutions under 
the state Board of Charities; and that upon his recommenda- 
tion a bureau of juvenile research has been established, en- 
abling those who are brought into the juvenile court to be 
examined by experts to determine whether they need cus- — 
todial care. The Ohio rural consolidated school act, the 
public health law, providing for a full-time health commis- 
sioner and public health nurse in each local district, the fifty- 
hour law for working women, the law creating a state indus- 
trial commission, and the workmen’s compensation act are 
all among the best laws of their kind. Those who have been 


ee .. 


1 
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' interested in such legislation consider that the governor has 
been their steadfast reliance. Governor Cox has not only 
advocated the right of working people to organize, but dur- 
ing the steel strike upheld the principle in a way which :of- 
fered. a marked contrast with the practical negation of the 
rights of free speech and free assemblage in an adjoining state. 

It is quite true that a strong believer in states’ rights and 

states’ responsibilities might throw himself ardently into the 
securing and enforcement. of legislation of this kind within 
the state, and at the same time oppose the expansion of fed- 
eral activities in the same direction on constitutional grounds, 
or on those of practical expediency; but Governor Cox him- 
self refers to the “ fifty-four laws for bettering conditions of 
life and labor” enacted in the six years during which he has 
_been chief executive of Ohio as a means of giving some idea 
of what to expect of him if he is elected President. ‘‘ You will 
know,’ he said to the women of Ohio, ‘“‘ that whenever I have 
opportunity to act along any of the lines I have described I 
_ will serve diligently to. stamp out disease, oppression, ignorance, 
neglect.” 

Thus the Republican and Democratic candidates have both 
clearly committed themselves to enlightened and progressive 
action in the interest of the social welfare, interpreting this 
_ term in its specific sense as applying to health, including ma- 
ternity care, to education, and to industrial relations. 

___ What gave Senator Harding’s address of October 1 its spe- 
- cial significance, was not so much his pronouncement in favor 
of federal action in this field as his definite proposal that 
these existing and proposed activities shall be grouped in a 
_ single department of public welfare. ‘This proposal seemed 
to meet with favor among the visitors to whom Senator Hard- 
_ ing’s remarks were addressed, and it has been widely ap- 
_ proved, even for example in a journal as little in sympathy 
- ‘with the Republican campaign as the Nation. It deserves, 
_, however, careful scrutiny. Unlike the more general program, 
_ this proposal does not seem to emanate from the Republican 
National Advisory Committee, whose valuable and interesting 
-.reports have been published from time to time. It appears to 
be rather a somewhat impromptu and, it must be admitted, 
rather shrewd attempt to evade some practical difficulties 
‘ which have arisen in connection with previous attempts to 
secure new federal departments. Referring to this proposal 
_ of his opponent for a new department of public welfare, Gov- 
ernor Cox said: ‘‘ While I am in hearty accord with the 
idea of house-cleaning our government departments, and sort- 
Sout the human from the technical problems, I feel that 
we should look forward to giving education and health equal 
consideration with labor, instead of dumping all social ques- 
tions again in another grab-bag, ill-defined department.” We 
are not sufficiently in the confidence of either candidate to 
venture to interpret their feelings. “This seems, however, to 
be intended as a declaration in favor of two new federal de- 
partments, one of education and one of public health, as that 
is the way in which consideration is now given to labor. 
Readers of the SuRvEy are well aware that for many years 
the American Medical Association and other representative 
bodies have been urging the establishment of a federal health 
department with a secretary of public health in the Cabinet. 
England and Canada have their health ministers, and in view 
of the very considerations which Senator Harding urges, there 
should clearly be a department of public health in our own 
government. Why has it not already been established? The 
answer is like that which John Wanamaker gave to the ques- 
tion as to why we did not have a parcel post. It was because 
we did have four express companies under private manage- 
ment. We likewise have, at the present time, proprietary 
medicines and “‘ leagues of medical freedom.” We have Chris- 
tian Scientists and others who, on religious or other grounds, 
oppose the organization of a genuine public health service by 
the medical profession. We have also such popular prejudices 
as are represented by the opposition to vaccination in Oregon 
and the opposition to medical school inspection in California. 
Possibly we may also have some lukewarmness toward the 
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proposal on the part of some of those who are intereste: 
continuing the existing fragmentary organization of the P 
Health Service. In the face of all of these obstacles it n 
be easier to get a public welfare department in which { 
health service will be associated with the various other acti 
ties which Senator Harding catalogues but will this rea 
satisfy the medical profession? Will it satisfy the sanitari 
who know what an efficient national health service might b 
Will it satisfy the welfare workers and the women voters wht 
were interrogating Senator Harding? t 

The campaign which has been carried on by the National 
Educational Association and other responsible bodies of ed 
cators for a department of education with a secretary in ft 
Cabinet is likewise familiar, but this campaign also encounte 
Those who are fundamentally opposed, to ot 
existing public school system on the ground that it is godleg 
do not, of course, look with favor on the proposal to spen 
public funds derived from federal taxation to supplement t 
which the states are now providing. “Those who are fearf 
of federal encroachment on state rights, if there are still ar 
such persons, no doubt feel the same way. Here again, as 
the case of the Public Health Service, there may be those 
who have a certain vested interest in continuing the present 
fragmentary arrangements. It requires a very public-spirite 
and far-sighted secretary or commissioner to throw himself 
enthusiastically into a movement the success of which would 
have for its immediate result a diminution in his own power 
and prestige. Sheer inertia also plays its part in blocking ev 
such admirable proposals as those for a department of edu 
tion and a department of public health. 

One may thus arrive at an understanding of the conside 
tions which may have suggested a department of public well 
fare rather than two or more new departments, however 
complete — and they are very complete— the arguments if 
their favor. The suggestion that industrial peace might als 
become one of the objectives of the new department is rathel 
surprising in view of the existence of the Department of Labor. 
Certainly here, if anywhere, the federal government would 
naturally develop those activities which would tend to dimin 
ish unemployment and restore the motive to industry arisi 
from the creative impulse. Possibly it may only have been fro 
inadvertence that those subjects are included within the scopi 
of the proposed new department. 

All that Senator Harding says about the need of overhauli 
the federal departments and bringing the activities of t 
federal government into better coordination through the trang 
fer of bureaus, or otherwise, is well within the truth. The 
prediction which has appeared before in these columns ma 
however, be repeated, that a thorough and dispassionate cade 
of the executive departments will lead to the irresistible con= 
clusion that in order to get the work of the government done 
with reasonable efficiency there will have to be an increase, not 
of one, but of several departments. The demand of the engi- 
neers for a department of public works should be heeded. Pos- 
sibly this can be done by relieving the present Department of 
the Interior of many of its functions. 

The demand of educators for a department of education and 
the demand of health authorities for a department of public 
welfare should both be met by appropriate distinct legislation, 
There are, of course, close relations among the educational, 
health .and industrial activities of the government, but 
these interests are far too important to be committed to 
subordinate bureaus or services. "They should receive equal 
consideration, as Governor Cox suggests, with labor; or, as 
he might have suggested, with commerce, agriculture, the 
mails, the navy and the army. We should profit by the war 
experiences with the food, fuel and railway administrations. 
We should not repeat the blunder by which the administra- 
tion of the War Risk Insurance act was entrusted to a bureau 
chief responsible to an assistant secretary of the treasury. 
We need, for the great responsibilities now carried by the 
federal government, a oe number of first-class executives 
of Cabinet rank. Epwarp T. DEvINE. — 


against the proposal. : 


London, October 4. 


AR deeper issues are in question in the present dispute 
between the miners and the government than is 
apparent from the superficial aspects of the negotia- 
tions. When, as long ago as last July, the miners 
‘W@presented a demand for an increased wage of 2 shillings per 
Wshift, together with the abolition of the 14s. 2d. added to the 
price of coal by the government last May, the strike seemed 
‘“Wtoo far away for men to be concerned with its possibilities. 
With the coming of September the significance of coal, not 
merely to British, but even to European history, became 
apparent; and an immense campaign was undertaken by the 
Hpress to convince the public of the injustice of the miners’ 
demands. And, broadly speaking, that campaign has been not 
@unsuccessful for three reasons: 


_ 1, The resources of labor journalism do not enable the miners 
' to reach any very large section of the public. 


2. Miners’ wages, though they have not increased relatively 
% to the cost of living have increased faster than those of any 
' other portion of the community. 


3. No one wanted the disturbances of normal life a coal strike 
- would entail. 


© At the outset it must be realized that the miners’ negotia- 
tions were, until last week, with the government. As the final 
% controlling authority in the coal trade the government, through 
8) the Coal Controller’s Department of the Board of Trade, 
‘@ has the sole right to fix wages and prices in the industry. To 
“them, therefore, the miners’ demands were presented. 


‘The government’s position, as stated by Sir Robert Horne, 
really turned upon three points: 


1. The price of coal had been fixed by parliamentary enact- 
ment, and only parliamentary enactment could change it. 


2. An increase of wages was impossible since (a) with every 
previous increase there had been a decline in output and (b) 
an increase would be unfair to the workers in other industries. 


3. The increased profits of the coal trade were due to purely 
fortuitous conditions in the export trade, and the fund so derived 
ought to be used for the general relief of the burden of taxation 
a the community rather than for the benefit of any special 
class. ‘ 


never have occurred. As a matter of tactics Robert Smillie, president of the Miners’ Federation, 4 
and his associates, were against calling the strike. 
auspicious. The executive officers of the miners were, however, decisively overruled. The final : bs 
vote of the federation showed 181,428 votes for accepting the coal owners’ suggestion and 635,098 ia 


Whether or not the Railway Workers or the Transport Workers, who are so closely alhed «Aa 
with the miners, will stop work in sympathy is at this writing (October 18) not decided. Jt prob- ag 
ably depends upon the manner in which the strike is conducted. The Manchester Guardian has 
remarked that “no strike has ever been entered upon with less passion on either side.” Lloyd 
George has expressed himself as ready to explore every avenue of settlement. If that mood is 
maintained on. both sides a settlement ought to be made before catastrophic losses have been suf- 
fered by the British people and by all who are dependent on their coal and their industry. Mr. 3 
Laski here gives the background of the present strike-—-TuHE Epitors. ~ a. 


as the day of the strike, September 19, drew near, it seemed 


4 compromise was possible. They were advised, that is to say, 


The British Coal Dispute 


By Harold J. Laski 3 

: 

HE strike of the British coal miners is an evidence of the bad feeling which exists between the | # 
present government and the miners. If relations had been different, if the government had cae 

enjoyed the confidence of the rank and file of the miners, the colossal coal strike might oN 


Their view seemed to be that the time was in- 


‘The miners’ case stood upon broader ground. It was argued — : 
by them — ee 
1. That the increase in the cost of living justified an increase me: 
in wages. \ 7 


2.. That the £66,000,000 due to the imposition of 14s. 2d. on 
the price of coal per ton ought to be shared among the miners in _ 
the shape of wages and the community in the shape of cheaper 
coal. To use it for taxation was to benefit the richer rather than 
the poorer section of the community. : 


3. The miners also charged that the government was pre- 
paring the way for the decontrol of the coal industry and that 
the 14s. 2d. had been added in order that, when decontrol came, 
the poorer mines would be able to pay their way independently 
instead,.as at present, of sharing in the established common pool — 
of the profits of all mines. It is difficult to know where the truth 
lies in this matter. Sir Robert Horne has consistently said that 
the government has no intention of decontrolling immediately; 
on the other hand, Sir Adam Nimmo, a great figure in the coal __ 
world, has given his colleagues among the owners to understand 
that they may prepare for decontrol. The truth probably is that 
while no explicit promise had been made, the miners had ground 
for their suspicions and were justified in seeking some guarantee 
of the continuance of control. ea 
The executive of the Miners’ Federation, being confronted ¥ ‘ 

with a firm refusal from the government, held a delegate con- aes 
ference in London which voted to ballot the workers upon the 
question of a strike. The ballot was taken and more than the — 
necessary two-thirds majority was secured. The Triple 
Alliance met and upheld the miners’ demands, though without — 

considering immediate joint action. The Trade Union Con- 


gress heard a statement from Mr. Hodges with applause; and 


as though no prevention was possible. 


The attitude of the press at this point was interesting. The _ 
miners were consistently accused at once of selfish rapacity in 
demanding the increased wage, and of disingenuousness in de- _ 
manding the decrease in the price of coal. The latter, they 
were told, was not their business. Let them stick to the 
increase-of-wages demand and let the prices go; in that event 


to be selfishly rapacious but not to assist the community by 
decreasing prices. 


At this stage the Triple Alliance met again and, mainly ~ 
on the urgency of J. H. Thomas, of the railwaymen, sought 
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“The 1 prime canines wit. 


wers. This was the repetition of an offer already 

,, and refused to, Sir Robert Horne; and it was refused 
turally; for the miners having lost prestige in 

0 the price demand for the sake of industrial peace 
nt that no newspaper has attacked them on this 


Would the miners one terms with the 

t they would establish a datum line upon which 
wages could begin, with further increases at 

es of increased production. This was, for the 

a difficult position. One of Mr. Smillie’s greatest 
as president of the Miners’ Federation has been 
nent of a basic minimum wage, irrespective of 

e he was invited to abandon this principle with 
that if output was increased the miner would 
slacking i in his previous effort. _He argued that 
lings should be granted anyhow; and the whole 
f output be considered eo cdiealy with a pooling 
by owners and men. ‘This was refused; and 


ble that at this stage an important section af the 


It was only the 
dof Me. Smillie upon his men, and keen sense 


"Up to his aAe it is not even clear whether 
uister wanted a strike or not. Most are inclined 


Bef with the owners lasted from Niet 
7, until Friday, October 1, when the miners broke 
Neither side came near ee demands of the other. 


or a further six million tons; the owners offered 
ing at 242 million tons with a sixpenny increase at 
_ six million. On Friday recourse was had to the 


ed agai This was refused, and the prime minister 
Mr. Smillie to confer further with the owners. Dis- 
on Friday afternoon produced an amended offer from 
ners Be rather better terms. But the owners still stood 


place no real obligation on the owners.to replace the 
equate and antiquated equipment which a in the miners’ 


- one a those dramatic appeals to the mune to presetve national 


unity in which he has now become such an adept. The Dele- 
gate Conference met and an immense struggle ensued in which 
Mr. Smillie, with some support from the Yorkshire delegates, 
pleaded for another ballot as to whether a strike against the 


rejection af iG, owners a ae but wi 

majority necessary for a strike. If that t 
the miners will at least be able to claim that ‘hee vt ve d 
more either than owners or government to secure a settl 

For it is worth putting down the offers of each 
realize fully the part the miners have played. > 

1. The miners demanded some assurance about the contin 
‘ance of control. They have not got it though it is vital to the 
general position. In the interest of peace, they have not pressed 

2. The miners demanded that the 14s. 2d. be taken off 

price of coal. On this being refused, in the interest of peace t 

ing not pressed it. 
The miners demanded an increase of two shillings per 

He ‘wages. They have been offered approximately half 

‘amount, but conditionally upon increased output. They are g 

no guarantee (a) that good places will be worked (b) th: 

improved equipment will be provided (c) that better transport 

tion facilities will be secured. They had certainly a mandate 

at this point for a strike; but in the interests of peace they ans 

again decided to ballot their members. 

The government (1) refused to lower the price Hh co 
No one has yet explained why it was increased. The suspi 
remains that it was with a view to subsequent decontrol 
the relapse into the industry’s former chaotic organization. 
The government (2) refused to give any pledge as to th : 
continuance of control to some definite date. Yet it is kno 


from experience in other trades that the end of control 1 


mean a great increase in price with an added burden to t 
consumer and resultant wage-demands with resultant hig 
prices all round. The government (3) refused the 2 shilli 
increase in wages. ‘They offered a wage tribunal ; and, on 
rejection, they suggested conference with the owners. _ 
was itself an evasion; for since the government controls 
industry the owners ought not to have been brought into 
dispute at all, When they were brought in, they inevite 
produced | unacceptable terms for the simple reason that th 
knew beforehand that the men’s terms would not be accceptet 
One aspect of the whole situation deserves a word. T 
£66,000,000 profit which led to the demand is made from 
export trade to Southern and Central Europe. These are t 
countries which can least afford to pay the present famin 
prices of coal. A government really desirous of restori 
European civilization would have reduced the’ price of co 
by this amount and thereby hastened that recovery. Again 
such a plea, the miners would have had no valid case. ; 
From the whole situation three central points seem to 
emerge: aA 
1. The basis of the mining industry is utterly enskaee a 
The men do not trust either the owners or the government. They — 
will not rest until nationalization is effected. 
2. The owners are deliberately working poor seams and using | ; 
bad equipment in the belief that when decontrol comes they can 
force up prices and make large profits, 


3. The government is anxious to decontrol the mines in order 
to throw the burden of disputes on miners and owners. 


This is in any case impossible; for a coal strike, no matter 
who controls the mines, would be disastrous and a governme 
which allowed it to occur would not long survive. 

But as long as the present system obtains there will be 
new demands with consequent crises. The basic problem is z 
psychological one; and it will not be solved while the presen 
system continues. Anyone who wants an admirable summary 
of the reasons for this has only to read the excellent discussion 
in Arthur Gleason’s What the Workers Want, Part II, Chap 
ter II. But I assume that every reader of the SuRvEY is 
acquainted with that incomparable euide to the British lak ) 
movement, : 


earlier by well-intentioned parley. 


earlier negotiations. 
come, 


NE does not need to have gone over the Polish rail- 
roads in’ freight and passenger cars (I have jour- 
neyed from Lublin to Warsaw for the seventh time 
a in three weeks), to realize that this nation is being 
‘nad to death by war. Think of a country where everything has 
Jen: broken up and thrown into a mess by three great armies; 


Sthere the splendid mansions of the many large estates, with 
de brick barns of their large farms, have all been ripped up 
‘kr guns. Sixty-two per cent of the revenue is paid out to 

sin a large army, and most of the coal mined, which could 
i: sold at a fabulous price because it is in such demand all over 
ii@urope, is used in pulling long trains of these unproductive 
i en in ragged uniforms over long stretches of the Polish plain. 
# There is not much left for other governmental departments, 
Nich as those of agriculture and education. “These two, for in- 
ance, have great plans. The estate owners and even the peas- 
hts must be enabled to use tractors on all this expanse of 
\M@oneless and fenceless land. The best and most up-to-date 
j@lucation must be enforced for all children of 7 to 14. But 


‘pads, which are so bad that three-quarters of them are impas- 
f ble by any other means than horse travel, and even then one’s 
wheels. One can see the sign of discouragement very plainly 
t the officials of the non-military departments. It is pathetic to 
ear them tell you that there is no money, that the govern- 
hent is poor, or that the kerosene sent down from Warsaw 
“or farm tractors has all been requisitioned for the army. 
eanwhile one sees train-loads of soldiers idling at every rail- 
‘oad station, waiting for a locomotive to take their train to the 
ext stop on the long journey to the front. 
i During the last month I have worked in the group of vil- 
@ages around Werbkovice, which is between Hrubieszov and 
@Jamosc, southeast of Lublin. But the Bolshevists were ad- 
Hancing so fast that our unit had to evacuate. You should 
Save seen the lines of refugees coming westward, how sad they 
looked, with their chairs, tables, boxes, pet hog or dog and per- 
4iaps a calf or goose, piled into a narrow cart with the family. 
iUhe retreating soldiers looked dead tired, but now and then 
yhey would joke with one another in that care free sort of way 
#vhich is doubtless the best mood for anyone in that great game 
n which all personal differences, such as those of individual 
* pinion, matter so little. 

Rowno had been captured and there had been stiff fighting 
it Dubno. When I left Werbkowice the Russian cavalry was 
jadvancing rapidly toward Vladimir-Volinsk, which is only 50 
fcilometres east of us. j 
Last week I convoyed seven workers and all our baggage in 
i freight car to Warsaw. ‘Two days later another batch left. 
iNow I am coming up to Warsaw a second time in a freight 


Insofar as a desire to see the Poles keep up the war 
understanding of what the conflict meant to the Polish people, the following narrative of first-hand 
experience by an American social worker may help to rectify the perspective. 
cluded will make possible a much more vigorous participation of American agencies in the stupendous 
task of relief and reconstruction—TuHE EpirTors. 


aere the machines have all been stolen from the factories and . 


Poland 


By Frank EK. Walser 


MEMBER, POLISH UNIT, AMERICAN FRIENDS’ SERVICE COMMITTEE 


The peace signed between Poland and Soviet Russia at Riga, which went into effect on October 18, 
concludes one of the most tragic chapters in the history of events since V ersailles—tragic because it inflict- 
ed untold suffering on the peoples of both nations for no ends that could not have been secured much 
Poland obtained more territory than marked out for it on the allied 
peace map; Russia succeeded in postponing the financial settlement upon which the Poles had insisted in 
The diplomats of the Allied countries, however, were dissatisfied with the out- 


ce 


to the bitter end” was due to lacking 


The peace just con- 


car loaded with flour and blankets. I have been here with my 


cot and supply of canned herring for five days, and now our 
train is waiting outside Warsaw until there is room on the sta- 
tion’s tracks. All the men from 14 to 52 are going off to the 
front. You should see the little boys that look no more than 
twelve, marching along so valiantly in the hot sun. 

In the territory which we have just left, half the peasants are 
Poles and half are Russians, with the proportion of Russians 
rapidly increasing as one gets east of the river Bug. Two-thirds 
of the land or more is farmed by large estate owners, who are 
Poles of refinement and culture, who can usually speak three 
or four languages and have a fairly thorough understanding 
of their agricultural business. The pity is that they share the 
fairly widespread contempt for the inferiority and ignorance of 
their peasants, and even where they do dispense to them kind- 


ness and gifts, have no idea at all of the spirit of democracy. © 


This feeling has been heightened by the noxious propaganda 
against large Polish land owners pursued by the old czarist 
regime. The few schools in all this area in and around White 
Russia and western Ukraine conducted by Russian teachers 
aimed at injecting a hatred in the peasant children against these 
big Polish farmers, and thus to assist in the policy which en- 
abled the three empires to keep the Poles in subjection. 


Poles, you see, are peculiarly individualistic in temperament. — 


This is what makes them interesting as individuals but weak 
as a nation. Individual freedom is an old right. One can do as 
one feels and pleases without the fear as in Austria or Ger- 
many of looking conspicuous because one is too natural. A man 
who owns his own soul is more at home in Warsaw than in 
Vienna or Berlin. But there are times when individual opinion 
must be merged into the united stand of a people or a nation. 
The Roman Catholics, the Orthodox (Greek church), the 
Jews, socialists, Nationalists, peasants, and big land-owners 
should long ago have learned to stand together in an emergency 
and not let a foreign power whip up their quarrels for its own 
ends. Even in the whole conduct of the war against Russia, 
there has been internal dissension, rising up till a month ago to 


the point of completely paralyzing the military and political 


effort. 


It must also be considered that any altruistic feeling toward 
the peasants was checked by the czarist government, which 
wished them to remain ignorant so that they would be content 
to produce food and keep quiet. Now that the Polish govern- 
ment is introducing schools into every district, and organiza- 
tion for social and human welfare is no more under suspicion, 
the attitude of the Polish gentry will probably change rapidly. 
The large iand-owners will look upon the peasants more and 
more as less lucky brothers in the growth toward freedom and 
beauty. 

Although there is a distinct finesse of intellect and grace of 
movement, especially among the women, in all of the Polish 
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people, the absolute lack of all knowledge of the outer world, 
in fact of all beyond their own village, is terrifying. For 
instance, in the area we have just worked in, Polish is the 
language in one village and Ukrainian in the next, and few 
if any will be found in either village who know both languages. 
Often two villages speaking different languages are only three 


or four miles apart. One realizes how little modern civiliza- 


tion has penetrated this part of Europe when one sees the 
peasant horses turn tail at the approach of our little car, and 
run across the field or down the road as fast as they can, fail- 
ing by very little to break the harness or upset the cart. There 
is scarcely one horse in ten which lets our car go by without 
looking desperately afraid. 

_ Half the members of the Diet are socialists, and many of 
these are representatives of the peasants, but the Polish social- 


ists are very patriotic and intelligent, and have a more hopeful 


and constructive attitude than most socialists of other East 
European nations seem to possess, with their war for the last 


_ hundred years on capitalism instead of on czarism, 


The sudden joy of independence has filled every heart, 


and checked the discontent with present society and economics 
which has been increasing in the other European countries. To 
have, suddenly, one’s own army, railroad system, government 
_ departments, currency, free organizations, where before there 
‘were only enforced dependence and oppression, is enough to 


take considerable attention away from radical experiments. 


Coming back to the war, I imagine that many foreigners 
must be asking, What keeps the war going? Well, in fact 


3 ‘only a little more than half the people, as was represented by 
the vote of their representatives in the Diet, want the war 


‘to continue. But as long as the minority, with their intense 
patriotism for Poland’s welfare, still harp upon the broadly 


: _ advertised idea that Poland’s independence is not safe until the 
' Bolsheviks are kept ata safe distance, it will be unable to 


make a vigorous stand for its program of peace and the con- 


- centration of all effort upon internal reconstruction. 


The small majority that is vigorously pushing the war has 
so many prejudices and preferences to reinforce its attitude. 


There is, for instance, the widespread Polish love for the 
- Roman Catholic church, traditionally strengthened by the long 


‘There is the 


opposition of the former Russian government. 


: hatred against the Jews, with the widely advertised fact that 


many of the Bolshevist leaders are Jewish and the Jews 


_ throughout Poland, all of whose cities are half Jewish, sympa- 


thize with the Bolshevists and would be only too glad to see 
another nation or social regime take the power away from the 
Poles, whom they so dislike. ‘There is also the traditional 
hatred against Russia, bred into the bone of every Pole, and a 


3 growing feeling that a large proportion of the Russian peas- 


ants, who dre a considerable proportion of the population 


- around Grodno, Brest-Litovsk, and Lemberg, have Bolshevist 


sympathies and would be only too glad to get permission to 
seize the large estates of the Polish land owners and thus add 


_ substantially to their small holdings of ten to fifty acres. 


I have talked with several officers. One is soon aware that 
many of the finest individuals in the country are among them. 
When one can get their confidence, one soon finds some who 
are not in agreement with the policy conducted at Warsaw, 
and, as one told me only yesterday: ‘The office holders in War- 
saw may not be keen to end this war, but you need only ques- 
tion the officers and men who are fighting for their sixth year to 
know how sick they are of it. 

‘I predict big changes when demobilization begins, On the 
other hand demobilization will probably be conducted slowly 
and with great care. The Polish leaders have had their eyes 
on the conditions in the other countries of Europe and realize 
that on the continent only Switzerland, Belgium, Holland 
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and Czechoslovakia are Manne with order and production, af 
that even in the last of the countries named, which has been 
peace for some time, there are signs of fecernal strife. S$ 
predict a military dictatorship, others a pogrom against | 
Jews, and still others a very socialistic government with a p 
gram for the nationalization of all large resources and 
immediate partition of large estates. 

When one considers that this is very much an agricultural 
country, and that owing to the lack of raw materials and ma 
chines for the factories the life of the country now more than 
ever depends upon its agricultural production, this question ¢ 
division of estates is a very important one. ‘The socialists wet 
some time ago successful in passing the bill for the partitionir 
of estates, but there is very much division of opinion in the Di 
on how this should be done. It will therefore be some tin 
before majority opinion concentrates upon one definite pla 
Many intelligent Poles say that all but the very large or poor 
run estates are safe for the next ten years. However, this peri 
of uncertainty is the worst possible thing, and I have been t¢ 
by several land owners that they do not know with the prese 
threat of partitioning before them how much of their capit 
they dare invest in rebuilding and reequipping their ruiné 
farms. The country needs food badly. If the land is take 
away from the comparatively small group which understan 
the science and the business of farming, it is doubtful if there 
can be found enough intelligent and trained men to achieve th 
production which the nation requires to sustain its population. 

The present state of Lemberg with its weak and vital y 
lacking population is an example of what may happen to all 
the cities, if the socialists do not sufficiently realize the trey 
mendous importance of keeping up the salable agricultural 
product. The people in Petrograd and Moscow are starv- 
ing because they had no trained Bolshevik agriculturists but 
only ignorant and untrained peasants to do the important wor 
of the aristocrat land owners. Lemberg is near the strip. | 
devastated territory occupied for so long by the German ant 
Russian fronts, where-the barns and houses of the la 
land owners are all destroyed and the machines and anim 
taken away. Most of the peasants around Lemberg have their 
little places running again, but they sell little food, not only 
because they have little land, but also because they raise flax: 
and hemp and several other crops themselves and have-the habit 
of buying little.. A large number of the peasants in that area, 
but more still in the western sections of Poland, have actu 
more money than they need, and as they cannot count to” 
very high figure, measure the paper money in barrels or weigh 
it on scales, The large land owners around Lemberg are only 
with great difficulty able to buy materials, machines and stock 
for reconstituting their farms, and usually have a number 
their workers in the army. Most of them are only just a 
to exist themselves at a standard of living very much lower 
than what they were used to, and can farm no more than a 
quarter of their land as long as the present war conditions pre- 
vail. Lemberg, which grew up as a city on the favorable con- 
ditions of food from those large ‘efficiently farmed tracts, is 
now receiving only a quarter of the food that should come to it, 

One thing that will ease the economic rehabilitation of 
Poland considerably is the fact that its economic system is 
much simpler than that of Austria or of Germany. A very 
large majority of its population is still in the primitive economic 
state of a self-sufficing family unit, which grows its own hemp, 
flax for clothes, rye for bread, and tobacco, and handles little 
money. The farmers of Boland are, except in Posen, much 
less dependent upon commercial Grains than are those of 
Germany and. France. 


The principal need of Poland is good, modern education, one 
that will be on a broad and fundamental basis. oh 
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Conducted by 
WILLIAM L. CHENERY 


The 48-Hour Law in Massachusetts 


HE Massachusetts law limiting the hours of women 
and minors to’ a maximum 9-hour day and 48-hour 
“, [= week in the major industries in which such workers are 
eimployed, went into effect July 18, 1919. It has, therefore, 
en in operation for a little over one year. Although this 
' weriod is perhaps inadequate to warrant a final statement as 


| of the result of the law, it does permit some general observa- 
“ons as to how it is working out. 

“li The act provides that no woman and no young person un- 
‘lier 18 years of age shall be employed in laboring in any fac- 
, workshop, mercantile, manufacturing or mechanical 
;tablishment, or for an express or transportation company, 
- in a public telephone or telegraph exchange for more than 
hours in any one day, nor more than 48 hours in any one 
Yreek, except that in occupations that are seasonal — and the 
epartment of Labor and Industry shall determine what occu- 


Ne 


Jot 52, provided the average of the number of hours worked 
ring the year does not exceed 48. 


1) The only changes made from the former law are the re- 
iction of the number of hours that may be worked a week 
‘rom 54 to 48; the number of hours in one day from 10 to 9; 
“nd the maximum weekly hours for seasonal employments 
Wrom 58 to 52. The 48-hour act does not of itself add any 
ew occupations to the. list covered by the 54-hour law. A 
easure passed last year, however, automatically adds women 
evator operators, since it states that they shall come within 
e provision of the 54-hour law and of any amendments 
ereto. 
' How has the 48-hour law worked in practice? Has it, as 
roclaimed by opponents, thrown women out of employment; 
Nesulted in the substitution of men for women; has it caused 
reduction in wages? The Department of Labor and Indus- 
fries has made. no detailed investigation to ascertain the’ effect 
'f the act. The regular inspection work of the department, 
Wowever, and the complaints that are received, furnish a 
‘retty good indication of the result. Where violations were 
Wound they were practically always due to ignorance rather 
Whan any intentional violation of the law. They occurred 
\@laainly in small concerns and point to the need for a definite 
apolicy of educational work by the department in explaining 
The labor laws. With the great number of employers, the 
djustment has been made apparently without any confusion 
r especial difficulty. 
| In many cases the change to the shorter schedule was made 
vonsiderably in advance of the time required. In some of the 
"Warge textile centers the adjustment was effected several months 
"Grefore the law went into operation. Practically everywhere 
Svhere workers were employed by the piece, the change was 
ccompanied by an advance in piece rates, usually the approxi- 
mate amount to prevent any loss of wages on the part of the 
workers. In some instances, however, the increase was sub- 
‘stantially more than this, so that the employes gained both 
n reduction of hours and in increase of wages. 


I think it is safe to say the reduction in hours has not re- 
ulted in the discharge of women workers, or in the substitu- 
ion of men for women, for if anything of this sort had taken 
lace, it would pretty certainly have come to the attention of 
the department, through complaints, and the only instances 
@®that have been reported are those of three or four women tele- 
‘@zraph operators. An opinion of the attorney-general recently 
Hziven holds that such operatives, when engaged in interstate 
commerce, do not come within the provisions of the state law, 
‘and these women are now asking that their former positions 
be restored. 


fe. 


@ations are seasonal —the hours may exceed 48 a week, but. 


A study of some of the effects of the Massachusetts law is 
being made by the Women’s Bureau at Washington, and in 
this connection some. data which the department collected for 
the bureau is of interest. As a means of definitely checking 
up some of the effects of the law, we selected the textile in- 
dustry, as the largest women-employing industry in the state. 
A number of representative factories in the different centers 
were taken, where it was known mills were operating on more 
than a 48-hour basis the first of the year. The number and 
proportion of men and women workers were taken in January, 


the month before the change was made by the majority of © > 
mills, and again in October following the date the law be- — 


came effective. ‘These show substantially no change either in ~ ek, 
the number of women workers or in the proportion they repre- 


sent of the entire number of operatives, 


The situation here may, I think, be taken as typical of the 


principal women-employing industries in the state. In short, 


women have not been thrown out of employment, and wages i 


have not been reduced. In this connection we should remem- 


ber that the period under consideration is one characterized by 


labor shortage and by rising wages, so that from the stand- 


point of the proponents of the law, it has been an especially 
favorable period to apply it. At the same time, I think that 
the result is a natural one, for the trend in industry, inde- 
pendent of legislative action, has been toward a shorter work- 


ing day. Progressive employers recognizing the advantage as 


a business proposition, have voluntarily adopted a shorter 


working schedule, and a number of such employers in Mas- 
sachusetts and elsewhere are on record in favor of the 48-hour 
Some employers — 


week as a means of increasing production. 
have gone even further and are operating on a 44 or 45-hour 


schedule. A number of the large retail stores in Boston volun- 
tarily adopted a 714-hour day this year, starting work at 9 


in the morning instead of 8.30 as formerly. 
A significant statement concerning the effect of the 48-hour 


law on production was made by one of the largest employers — 


of women in Massachusetts, in an advertisement which ap- ae 
peared after the law had been in operation for six months. In 


this, reference was made incidentally to the shorter hours and 
the increased output during the period. 

The 48-hour limit for the working week is an accomplished 
fact in this state. The law was passed in response to strong 


popular demand. While there was some vigorous objection to 


its enactment, it went into effect without any apparent fric- 
tion, and to date, I think its operation has been successful. 


There are certain features in the Massachusetts law which 
are sometimes called in question. ‘These are the inclusion of 
the words ‘“‘in laboring” to qualify the kind of employment 
covered by the law; the provision for exemptions for seasonal 
employment and the provision for a 9-hour day. With respect 
to the last mentioned provision, it should be borne in mind 
that the 9-hour day is limited by a 48-hour week; also that 
it applies only to women and young persons 16 to 18 years 
of age, minors under 16 being restricted to an 8-hour day. 
This provision gives an amount of elasticity to the law and 
makes it possible to adapt it to suit individual needs. It enables 
employers to make adjustments to meet emergencies. It secures 
for employes a Saturday half-holiday. It sometimes operates 
to insure a shorter. working week than would otherwise be 
possible. 


The provision for seasonal exemption has less to commend 
it. An exemption when granted applies not merely to the 
establishment requesting it, but to the entire occupation; not 
to a special group of workers, but to all — women and minors 
16 to 18 years of age alike. In only two occupations has such 
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exemption been granted, the straw hat industry and the tobacco 
packing industry; a third case, that of the fresh fish canning 
industry, is now pending. 

The addition of the words “in laboring ”,—“ No child 
under eighteen years of age and no woman shall be employed 
in laboring in any factory or workshop, or in any manu- 
facturing, mercantile, mechanical establishment,” etc.—gives 
a certain ambiguity to the law and makes possible conflicting 


interpretations. 


Opinions of different attorney-generals and the department 
counsel, have varied somewhat as to its meaning. The ques- 
tion has not as yet reached the Supreme Judicial Court. Ac- 
cording to a recent opinion of the counsel, the words “ in 


_ laboring” restrict the application of the act to women em- 


ployed in industrial as distinguished from clerical employment. 
Thus it applies to the factory operative, but not to the factory 
stenographer. 

An amendment proposed this year which would have raised 
the question again, proposed to add to the groups now covered 
by the law, women employed in hotels, as ushers in theaters, 
in motion picture houses, manicuring and hairdressing estab- 
lishments, in hand laundries, private telephone exchanges, on 
all elevators, and in banks. It was probably the inclusion of 


women in banks that resulted in the defeat of the measure. 


This raises a problem which must be met by those who be- 
lieve in protective legislation for women. ‘That is, how 
women may be safeguarded from injurious conditions in in- 
dustry without restricting their opportunity. ‘The answer, so 
far as there can be a definite answer, lies I think, in dividing 
the groups that need protection and are least able to protect 
themselves from those who, by reason of their training, educa- 
tion, or position, possess effective bargaining power and are 
able to determine the conditions under which they work. 

. ETHEL M. JoHNSON. 
Assistant Commissioner, 
Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries. 


Industrial Pensions 


HE Merchants’ Association of New York has completed 

a study of industrial pensions. The association confined 
its attention to the old age system maintained by private cor- 
porations. It reports that there are now between 150 and 200 
such systems in this country. Manufacturing concerns, rail- 
roads, banks and other large organizations chiefly have under- 
taken the development. ‘The report says: 

The fundamental reason underlying almost every pension sys- 
tem is the desire of the employer to assure his employes of inde- 
pendence during their old age, both as a reward for faithful- 
ness and as the best method of performing a duty. A prevalent 
social theory which the average employer accepts is that ap em- 
ployer should not use the services of an employe during the 
fruitful period of his life and then heartlessly discard him to 
the human scrapheap where he is dependent upon society, if he 
has not been able to accumulate savings from his earnings to 
care for himself and his dependents during his old age. On the 
other hand, it is expensive and ‘unsatisfactory to keep an em- 
ploye, who has become inefficient because of old age, at his regu- 
lar position and it is frequently difficult to find sufficient posi- 
tions suitable to the capability of, or satisfactory to all super- 
-annuated employes. ‘The only alternative is to pension them in 
some way. In addition to the desire to reward faithfulness or 
to fulfill a duty there is usually in the mind of the employer, 
hope of attaining definite beneficial effects on the efficiency and 
the prosperity of the business. 


The Merchants’ Association found that employes are not 
as a rule enthusiastic about a gift from the employer made 
without consulting their desires. Yet without intelligent 
interest on the part of the employes, the association points out, 
a pension system cannot be made highly successful. ‘This 
interest can be obtained by winning the endorsement of the 
employes before a pension plan is installed, by cooperating with 
them in operating the system and by making it, in fact, an 
employe organization through financial contributions from 
them. The report adds: “‘ The lack of success of pension sys- 
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tems is due, in no small degree, to the fact that they are 
usually autocratic and paternalistic rather than democratic and 
cooperative.” ‘i 

The problems involved in an industrial pension system are 
of two kinds: employer management and actuarial. The 


system must be sound from an insurance point of view and valid 
from the standpoint of industrial relations. ‘The Merchants” 


sion to each employe is unfair and that a system which ig 
dependent on the changing desires of an executive is not value) 
able. “‘ The best practice,” it states, “ which, however, is far 
from typical, calls for the development of a permanent pensior 
fund kept separate from the regular assets of the business if 
such a manner as to protect it from creditors in case the com: 
pany meets with financial difficulties. At least in the case of 

contributory system the contributions of employes should be 
protected.” A list of companies having pension systems is pub 
lished with a copy of the questionnaire on which the inqui 


is based. 
The Federated Press 


i heiee organization of the Federated Press eleven mont 
ago brought together for the first time in this country el 
ments corresponding roughly to those cooperating in the Brits 
ish labor movement. ‘Thirty-two editors met in Chicago im 
November, 1919, for the express purpose of building up their 
own news-transmitting service. In the language of their bys 
laws, they felt themselves “unable to obtain unbiased news” 
service from the existing press associations.” ‘The editors who 
organized the cooperative association, and those who have since © 
come in, represent the Socialist and Farmer-Labor parties, the 
Nonpartisan League, the cooperative groups, the One Big 
Union districts, such as Butte and Seattle, the foreign-la 
guage groups, the great independent unions, central labor 
bodies, and American Federation of Labor groups. 
Among the hundred-odd papers which make up the member 
ship in the United States are the New Majority, natio 
organ of the Farmer-Labor Party; the New York Call, t 
Milwaukee Leader, and Tyomies, of Superior, Wis., Socialist” 
dailies; the Seattle Union Record, Butte Daily Bulletin and 
Minnesota Daily Star, supported by the local labor communi= 
ties, and union organs, such as Advance, issued by the Amalga= 
mated Clothing Workers. x 
Canadian members of the Federated Press take in a simi 
larly. broad sweep. In England; the London Daily Heral 
which, with its circulation of nearly half a million, has become | 
the powerful voice of a powerful labor movement, is t 
largest member of the new organization.. In Germany mo 
than one hundred daily papers, representative of every labo 
group in the country, have recently formed a branch of thi 
Federated Press. Similar national sections have been organized 
in Russia, Scandinavia, Belgium, Holland, Australia and New 
Zealand. e: 
The Federated Press is organized along lines identical with 
the Associated Press, in that it is a non-profit making, co- 
operative association of editors. The aim set forth in its by- 
laws is to furnish straight, uncolored news of all sorts. Dur 
ing the first months of its existence, it has put its chief em= 
phasis upon that large portion of world-happenings which had 
been suppressed or ignored by previously existing associations, 
Its correspondents and writer have displayed a tendency to 
analyze the daily grist of news in its bearing upon the lives 
and purposes of the working class, and to interpret events as. 
part of contemporary industrial history. Thus they have 
created an entirely new field of American journalism, treated 
in fresh and often illuminating fashion. a 
Evolution of the American trade unions, many of which 
already have assumed the industrial form; the grimmer phases 
of the industrial conflict as waged in Centralia, West Vir- 
ginia, Butte and Bethlehem; the effect of great commercial 
and financial transactions upon the lives of the common people; 
the international alliances and intrigues of capital and c it 
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- Productivity of Labor 


“YEAR ago production was uppermost in the minds of 
men. Panoe was alleged to be slacking. Production had 
en off, it was said, far below the pre-war standards of out- 
; Most of these assertions were sheer matters of opinion. 
ctically no evidence to back them up was presented and 
iprobably very little existed. It may have been true that pro- 
tion did decrease after the armistice was signed but in 
st cases there is no clear way of determining the question. 
The United States Bureau of Mines has made an investiga- 
on which bears on the fundamental question. W.A. Adams, 
ine statistician, has gathered together data from various 
untries, and reckoned the average miner’s daily and yearly 
‘output of coal. Those eager to hear the American eagle 
scream will undoubtedly be delighted to know that American 
coal miners produce per man very much more than the miners 
of any other country. The highest production of coal ever 
recorded was that of the American miners during 1918. On 
the average each man then produced 1,134 tons of coal. -Ehe® 
closest competitor was the New South Wales miner who 
® during the same year produced 814 tons. Canada came next 
F penile the smallest output for recent years was that of Japan 
in 1917 when an average of 155 tons was mined. In Japan, 
i" however women as well as men are employed as miners. 
The Unitéd States employs about 600,000 miners to dig 
3 656.000 tons of coal each year. In 1901, according to 
Mr. Adams, they produced 729 tons per man. Eighteen years 
i. later, this had increased to 1,134 tons. During those 18 years, 
‘i, however, the use of nachivies had increased from 25 per cent 
_ to 56 per cent of the tonnage dug. Not only the annual but 
G the daily output also is greater for the American miner. The 
|, average work of the American coal digger in 1918 was 4.4 
§} tons. As indicated, Australia and Canada come next to the 
i. a 
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to the year than his British confrére. 


iedia. and FT onatis where both women and ‘Gila 
ployed underground, are very much below the west 
In India, apparently about 40 per cent of the mir 
women. In Japan one-fourth of those employed under, 
are girls and women. 

The productivity of the miner depends on many 
other than his own skill and energy. i 
can mines have been drafted from the four quarters 
earth and yet theirs is the highest average. 
coal seam, the extent to which machinery is used, transp 
tion, markets, and many other factors outside the contr 


Further light on the question of the productivity of labor 
being sought by the Massachusetts Department of Labor 
Industries. The department undertook to obtain inform 
from plants where conditions have been so stable durin 
course of years that conclusions might be fairly de 


as representative of pre-war, war, and reconstruction cond 
tions. Of the seven establishments from which data w 
finally accepted as meeting the tests of accuracy imposed, fou 
show an increase in the quantity of output per employe per 
hour in 1919 over 1914 and three show a decrease. The per- 
centage of decrease by industries as given in the Monthly 


10.6 per cent, rubbers 17.8. Increases were found in the fol- 
lowing plants: paper-making I1.3 per cent, candy 36.2 per 
cent, one shoe factory 9 per cent, a second shoe factory in- 
creases ranging from 6.7 per cent to 142.7 per cent. 2, 

The Massachusetts investigators concluded that “it does 
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‘not appear that increases in wages in these several establish- 
ments uniformly resulted in an increase in production per em- 
ploye.” Nor does it appear that 1919 was a year of slacking. 


i Profit Sharing 

ne 4 Paes National Industrial Conference Board’s survey of 
eae profit sharing, past and present, in this country, gives 
only mild approbation to the system. “The inquiry ' cov- 
ered 137 establishments, of which the board considered 41 
_ true profit sharing plans. ‘The names of the establishments 
investigated are contained in an appendix to the volume and 
_ the summarized experience is in part individual. 

Various ventures which have called themselves profit shar- 
_ ing have been in existence in this country for at least three- 
- quarters of a century. The mortality among them has been 
exceedingly high. . Nevertheless the idea has offered recurrent 
hope and in a few of the establishments provision has been 
made under profit sharing schemes for the election of em- 
‘ploye directors. The reasons for the abandonment of profit 
_ sharing plans in times past arose largely, apparently, from the 
dissatisfaction and apathy of the workers and from changed 
conditions in the industry. The investigations of the National 
Industrial Conference Board tend to show that outside of the 
executive group, profit sharing has not elicited the interest of 
the workers. At one place, the board states, “ the oft repeated 
_ cycle, noted in the experience with discontinued plans, namely, 
introduction with enthusiasm and high hopes, gratifying suc- 
cess for a certain period, and final abandonment on account, 
chiefly, of lack of appreciation by workers, labor disturbance, 
' or disproportionate costs as against results achieved, tends to 
weaken one’s faith in the stability of plans now in operation, 
and leads one to conclude that profit sharing plans are pos- 
_ sible of successful maintenance for limited periods only.” 

The report, however, is not antagonistic to the system. It 
says finally: “Profit sharing . . . cannot be offered as 
a solution of the wage problem. But properly understood and 
utilized it evidently possesses valuable features. EOF 
greater importance, however, than any mechanism for securing 
cooperation and loyalty, and necessary to the real success of 
any plant, is the influence and personal touch of wise manage- 
ment that believes in maintaining the best possible relation- 
_ ship between the highest executive in the organization and the 
~ humblest worker in the ranks.” 


The Home Assistant 


cL HE Young Women’s Christian Association has elaborated 
4 a set of standards intended to aid in the development of 
the ‘home assistant.” ‘This is a part of the attempt which 
has been continued a number of years to put domestic service 
“on a more rational basis. It is common observation that young 
women prefer industrial and commercial work to employment 
in homes even though better wages and more healthful and 
- varied work may be obtained in domestic service. “The reasons 
found by inquiry for this preference were the length of hours 
exacted and the undesirable social status of the home worker. 

During the war the old-fashioned servant more or less dis- 
appeared in many sections of the world, and accordingly it 
became urgent to discover a social equivalent. For that rea- 
son the Y. W. C. A. has given emphasis to its plan for the 
home assistant. The organization suggests that women be 
_ employed at domestic work on the eight-hour day and forty- 
four-hour week basis. ‘This means one entire day and a 
second half day free each week. Legal holidays or the equiva- 
lent and a paid vacation are a part of the plan. The home 
assistant does any work required with the exception of heavy 
laundry but sleeps and eats away from her place of employ- 
ment, pays her own carfare, uses the front door, does not wear 
a uniform, and is called by her last name and title. The asso- 


~ of Columbia: Minimum Wage Commission October, 1919, at 
$16.50, be used as a current minimum wage standard. 


' ciation suggests that the minimum wage fixed by the District ' 
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In an interesting brochure, the case for the home assistant 
argued. According to the logic offered the system is ve 
much more’ economical and fey for both parties to such 
contract. § 


W ages of Farm Laborers | 


Vie case of the agricultural laborer in Great Britain h 
been one of the most tragic in the history of that islan 
For a hundred years after the Enclosure acts of the Ei 
eenth Century, English farm laborers had no opportun 
to earn a living wage. The social status of the agricultur 
workers seems definitely to have sunk and then when ff 
country folk were hungriest and most hopeless, the game law 
were applied with terrible stringency. Men were deporte: 
as the Hammonds, of the London School of Economics, he N 
shown, for killing a rabbit or fowl to meet the needs of a i 
erally starving family. For years agricultural laborers we 
paid as little as six shillings a week. 
The war, however, caused a great change for them. 1 
trade union was reestablished, but more important still, a 
agricultural wage board was set up by the government. 
last wage rate fixed for England and Ireland offered an im 
teresting contrast to the old times. For ordinary laborers the 
new rates ranged from 46 to 52 shillings a week. The hours) § 
of labor remained unchanged at 50 shillings a week in sum=" 
mer and 48 shillings in winter, except in Cheshire, where they” 
are 54 shillings all the year round. Overtime rates are from 7) 
1 shilling and 2 pence to 1 shilling and 31% pence an hour” 
on week days and from 1 shilling and 5 pence to 1 shilling 7 
and 614 pence an hour on Sundays. 


The New Mining Town 


O NE of the interesting manifestations of the trend of con-— 
temporary industrial management is to be found at Kaska,~ 
Pa. The Alliance Coal Mining Company, which operates at ~ 
this pdint in the Pennsylvania anthracite fields, has decided to ‘7 
rebuild the town. According to The Coal Age, better houses, 
stores and community buildings are in the course of construc- 
tion. A new town created in conformity with contemporary | 
ideals of town building is being substituted for the haphazard 
village which grew up about the mine. Living conveniences 
are being made available and in general the community is. " 
being improved. Bt | 
The coal company, it is said, has also extended aid to the 
churches. The very frank purpose of this enterprise has been ~ 
to minimize existing dissatisfaction among the miners. 
variety of welfare work ever settles fully any problem as per-" ~ 
sistent as human unrest. Nevertheless, many of the most ~ 
troublesome conflicts between employers and workers are at- a 
tributable to community conditions which might easily have — 
been remedied. “The purpose of the more progressive and sen-) 
sitive management is to improve these conditions in order to 44 
narrow the range of conflict. This is entire gain. ; 


International Machinists 


A MONG the more progressive group of trade unions in 
the American Federation of Labor is the International ~ 
Association of Machinists. During the last four years, 
the machinists have had a remarkable growth. At the Balti- 
more Convention in 1916 the union included 105,400 mem- | 
bers. At the close of 1919, the organization had more than — 
330,000 members. During the last year, there has been:a 
slight falling off, but apparently the membership is still in ~ 
the neighborhood of 300,000. The machinists have com- © 
pleted a large building at Washington which is situated across. ~ 
the street from the headquarters of the American Federation 
of Labor building. The union also opened a cooperative bank- ~~ 
ing business in Washington on May 15, last, and at the close | 
of the first three-months’ period, had deposits exceeding one — 
million dollars. ’ 
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| the day nursery is an effect, nota cause; 


CHILD WELFARE 


& 
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OR many years the day nursery has been looked upon 


saw in it a relic of the old, non-constructive charity, in- 
olving no attempt at cooperation with other welfare agencies, 
tnd with no further thought in view than the kindly, but too 
#iten ignorant, feeding and sheltering of a given number of 
ildren for a given number of hours. A study of the day nur- 


‘beleries of Philadelphia, recently made by Helen Glenn Tyson, 


om behalf of the Child Federation and with the cooperation of 
the Seybert Institute, discusses the limitation of nurseries as 
hey exist in Philadelphia, in such a way as to bring out more 


ylanned social agency possessing unusual advantages for 


ytudying the social needs of working mothers. 


' The study was made to serve three purposes: to sup- 


@>lement a former study of the day nurseries, which dealt chiefly 


with their actual physical equipment and administration; to 
summarize certain much-needed information about the nur- 
series of the city, viewed from the standpoint of the com- 
junity’s responsibility for its children, and to increase the 
umber of families included in a more intensive and elaborate 
study of industrial mothers, carried out 
dy the Carola Woerishoffer Graduate 
Department of Bryn Mawr College, in 
collaboration with the Seybert Institu- 
tion, in an effort to discover the causes 
and extent of the entrance of mothers 
into industry, and the effects on the 
home life of the families. ; 

In discussing the characteristics of 
families using day nurseries, Mrs. Ty- 
son writes: 


ook 


‘An uneasy feeling is prevalent today 
that something is wrong with the home 
and with society when mothers are leaving 
their children to go into industry in such 
numbers. In an effort to fasten the blame 
‘for this sweeping change in the part the 
mother plays in home care and child train- 
ing, superficial thinkers are apt to con- 
-demn the day nursery. They forget that 


places. 


that in city communities the old-time home 
life has broken down; that mothers worked 


outside the home long before nurseries came into existence, and 


that only a relatively small group of working mothers, out of the 

whole number, avail themselves of nursery care. They forget, 
too, that the really serious menace to home life is sickness and 
unemployment, the inadequate wage, and the premature and pre- 
ventable death of the wage earner. 


The statement that “the day nursery is an effect, not a 


© cause,” is substantiated by a table, showing that widows make 
‘up 30 per cent of the group using the Philadelphia nurseries, 


i ‘while widows, deserted; separated and divorced mothers make 
up 69 per cent of the total number whose marital status was 
| known. 


A surprisingly low number of unmarried mothers, 
only 19 out of a total of 864 mothers, are recorded as using 


# the nurseries. Several reasons are suggested for this, followed 


by the statement that “with the new emphasis that social 


-workers are laying on helping these mothers to do the kind 


of work they like and are accustomed to, there is little doubt 


@ that the day nursery will be much more frequently used by 


them in the future.” 
Another table shows that. ‘‘ exactly one-fourth of the chil- 
dren in nurseries belonging to the Philadelphia Association 
come from one-child families, that these one-child families 
make up 46.7 per cent of the total number of families, and 


i) that two-child families make up 29.5 per cent, leaving 23.8 
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with decided disfavor by the trained social worker, who. 


HE things we want for young 
children are not so very costly. 
Sunshine and fair colours, free flowing 
air and yet shelter from biting wind 
and rain, space (O, space! the glorious 
thing our children never had before), 
the sky, flowers and vegetables, birds 
and trees, music and gay voices, a hot 
water supply, sleep, a good diet, regu- 
lar hours, play. We can get them all, 
if we plan our nurseries as outdoor 
I don’t see how we can get 


them all in any mere house of bricks 
' and mortar—not even if the house were 
a royal palace.” 
Women and the Labour. Party.. The 
Nursery of Tomorrow, edited by Dr. 
Marion Phillips, New York, B. W. 
Huebsch, 1918. 
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Conducted by 
PAUL L. BENJAMIN 


- The Day Nursery and the Community 


per cent of the families with three children or more, is of 
distinct interest, while the fact that the day nursery is patron- 
ized in such small numbers by the mother of a large family 
is reassuring to those persons who fear that day nursery care 


is encouraging women to shirk their responsibilities as mothers — 


and home-makers.”” Disapproval of any such encouragement is 
voiced in the sentence: “The granting of service to a large 
family of little children should not be a source of pride to a 
nursery — it but marks another failure on the part of society — 
to recognize the real value of a mother’s service to her 
children.” 

In Philadelphia, the location of the day nursery mother’s” 
job in relation to the location of the nursery is not the deter- 
mining factor in her choice of work. The study demonstrates — 


that in 55 of the 100 families the children had to be taken — 
more than five blocks and in 23 families more than nine blocks 


to and from the nursery each day. Mrs. Tyson says: 


Such a trip on a cold or wet morning is 2 real hardship for 


a sleepy child, and it is small wonder that the attendance at the 
nurseries is so irregular. If there were no other reasgn for dis- 


tricting the nurseries and insisting on cooperation between them, 
the distances little children are taken in 
the rush hours of the early morning and 
night should be sufficient. 
any sudden districting of the nurseries ac- — 
cording to the location of the families 


nections, a general policy could be worked 


placed, and their districts as definitely de- 


Under the heading The Relation of. 
the Nursery to Other Social Agencies, a 
strong plea is registered for better ¢o- 


If a nursery wishes to do nothing more 
than give a child good physical care, it is — 
obvious that it should know what medical 


family, and the nature of the service ren- 
dered it. And if the nursery intends to 
carry on the constructive family work that, 
after all, should be its chief reason for ex- 


istence, cooperation with the other social — 


agencies working with the family is vitally important. 
This section and the following one, The Nursery’s Obligation 


to Its Families, which may be summarized by the sentence, — 


“The nursery’s obligation is not discharged until to every fam- 
ily under its care has been restored, as nearly as possible, that 
normal home life on which our modern society was founded ” 
— emphasize perhaps, as clearly as any in the study, the new 
meaning and significance of day nursery work — representing — 
the kernel, as it were, of the day nursery’s social duties in its’ 
community relations. 

The author does not stop, however, at the day nursery as it 
exists, or may exist, today. .The “changing status of the 
nursery ” is discussed and the possibilities of the ‘‘ nursery of 


tomorrow,” as outlined: by the women of the Labor Party ~ 


in England, are suggested: 


It will be widely different from the “poverty” nursery of 
today. Its organization should be democratic rather than phil- 
anthropic; it would be open to all children of the neighborhood, 
and located for the convenience of the mothers. . . . The 
“ poverty ” nursery of today may be the forerunner of the “neigh- 
borhood” nursery of tomorrow, even though for years to come 
its work must, of necessity, be confined to caring for the children 
presenting the greatest economic need. 


While 
would break many valuable personal con- _ 


out and gradually developed, so that in — e 
time the nurseries could be as carefully 


fined as are the public schools. Mi 


operation on the part of day nurseries: ~ 
ae 


agencies of the city have dealt with the ne 
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; 


iy 
Ye 


ty 
B. 
9 


And, in conclusion, ‘‘ The nursery that is satisfied simply 


nat ee to ‘come, Ne ae am ee 
ed on this earth like ee other child. 


oe to mae clothes like Giher children, 
Ge to oe loving c care of pee who are 


dicapped uk bia sign of thé asylum. 
hall all who are born like me suffer the sorrows of 


SOPHIE teas Loezs, 


mn Everyman’s Child, published by The Oentury Co. 


“cease to arouse community. interest and support, 

join the orphan asylum i in its passage toward oblivion. 

ry that is progressive enough to study community _ 

and to work out its own part in meeting them, will be 
onize more and more widely as a conservator of the true 
i _FRaNcES COLBOURNE. — 


ort that is a welcome departure from the usual sta- 

cal, rule-of-thumb, juiceless narrative, William W. 
0 a, di ector of the Children’ s Bureau of the State Board 
r of Minnesota, translates into pictures of human 
man experience the work of the bureau for the 


With a lucid interpretation of those factors which 


- the most wholesome, normal development of the | 


discusses such subjects as the effects of prolonged in- 


life upon the child, the placing of children in foster 


need for more adequate medical attention given to 
institutions, and other ea of pertinent. concern 


rom Dey: -nine in October of 1918 to a se with a 
get of $30,000 at the present time. Seventeen of 
boards have one or more full-time paid secretaries and 
or have made provision for such service. “The policy of 
zation of administration in the local boards while 
centralization of authority in the Board of Control 
q to pore it possible for these local ae to handle 


: private agencies, 
Another interesting sign-post has been the Aauslopiene by 
mmon consent in some counties of child welfare boards into 
mmunity welfare boards, a development which Mr. Hodson 

icts will soon become more pzeneral. ‘This type of service 
oe been largely the natural outgrowth of the work of the 
county boards in rendering assistance to the unmarried mother 
and the child born out of wedlock, in cooperating in the com- 
_ mitment and after-care of the feeble-minded, in serving “‘ juve- 
‘nile courts in cases of dependency, delinquency, and neglect, as 
well as in the investigation of county allowances, so-called 

‘ mothers’ pensions.” In the expanding of these activities in 


Sepieehet z Reon. mee or B0,¢ 9 per cent had li 
one to five years; 134 or 14.7 per cent from five to te n 
30 or 4.4 per cent from ten to fifteen years. M | 
makes an exceedingly illuminating comment upon these 
particularly those showing that of these 906 children, 7 
78 per cent had been on the rolls of the institutions for 
two to fifteen years. The report continues: Gaws 


Ten peaks ago the White House Conference on dep 

children, called by President Roosevelt declared that “the 

fully selected foster home is for the normal child the bes 

stitute for the natural home,” and the temper of the conf 

was distinctly opposed to prolonged institutional life for chi 

The sentiment of the past ten years has in the main suppo 

the declarations of the conference. It is being generally re 
nized that children cannot be brought up properly on a mass pla 

They differ in tastes and temper, mind and character, and t 

family home offers. individual care for individual needs, whil 

the institution must of necessity lay greater stress upon grou 

of children than upon the child. Aside from this, however, is the 
-matter of parental love and affection, which plays so important . 
a part in the psychic and sub-conscious life of the child, in addi 

tion to contributing to his comfort and happiness. One matron 

cannot mother one hundred children, nor yet fifty. Affection has 
‘its natural human limits and cannot be indefinitely expanded, 
- particularly where the matron’s patience is being tried by fif 

varieties of youthful energy—energy which must not be su 

pressed but controlled and afforded a proper means of express 
In brief, the advantages of the home and the family are in the 
_ small ‘homogeneous group that cannot be duplicated in lar, 
heterogeneous groups. It is a fair question to ask, then, in v 

of the undoubted disadvantages to the child, why ‘have 707 

dren been kept in institutions for from two to fifteen years? 


As a side-light upon the perplexing problem of divorce 
report shows that the parents of children in institutions studi 
were separated or divorced in 20 per cent of the cases: 


In view of the constantly increasing divorce rates, an ea 
method of disposing of the children or providing for their care 
is not calculated to assist in checking this increase. Certainly in 
cases of divorce or voluntary separation, suitable arrangements — 
could be made for proper permanent care of the children, and 5. 
the institution should refuse to acquiesce in any other plan. 7 
| The survey made also disclosed that of 555 half orpha 
167 had mothers living and 388 fathers living. In comme 
ing upon such figures Mr. Hodson states: ‘“‘ The true 
tion of the institution for children is to provide tempo: 
care until the child can be returned to its natural surroundi 
or, if such return is impossible, until a suitable family. h 
can be found.’ It is a commentary upon the irresponsible at- 
titude taken by many fathers toward their children that the: 
records ‘‘ show all too frequently that the father is quite wil 
to leave his children where he is free from worry or respon 
“bility, and where he can maintain them much more cheapl} 
than in his own or in some private home.” 
NEW venture in centralizing in a specialized bureau 
‘special problems of juvenile court work has been rece 
organized by Bernard J. Fagan, chief probation officer of 
Children’s Court, City of New York. The Bree f 
-tions of the new aurea will be: 
1. Vocational guidance and placement work. 
__ 2, Investigations for juvenile courts of other cities, of pense 
living in the City of New York. 
3. Advice to agencies and individuals on pre-court cases. 
4. Locating private boarding schools, homes, farms, etc. 
5. Recreational opportunities, summer CamPs. outings, reli 
and other special welfare work. 
6. Survey and study of special plans for combatting juvenile 
delinquency. 
Although organized primarily to assist juvenile courts an 
probation officers, all workers among delinquent and negle ed 
children are invited to make use. ef the bureau. 


“Once Upon a 
Time’’.-- 


Has your boy heard the end 
of that legend? It was told last 
week by a wanders story teller 
to a group of youtigsters on @ 
vacant lot. It was a tale: that 
satished the adventure-craving 
spirit of the boys and left.the 
little girls starry eyed and happy. 

The..Children’s Playground Association ‘opens the doors of 
fairyland. and fable to Govenads of Baltimore children. Itg E dg 
of play, story centers and playgrounds are shfe places forl your 
children to play. 

All-the-year-round supervised play centers ible te ¢ 
child in“ Badtiniores is the ideal of The Children’s Playground 
Association. Help to make this ideal a reality, Enroll NOW. as.2 
member. . 

Annual membership, $2. 


Sustaining membership, $e or over. 
The Children’s Playground Association 
7 East Mulberry Street 


—This advertisement has been paid for by friends of 
"The. Ohildren's Playground -Aasaoietion, 


A Little Girl Killed! 
A Boy Crippled for Life! 


Scarcely a day passes but that 

the newspapers tell the story of 

a street trage/ly which has over- 
Z E\ staken’ some child, 

‘ gox|.288 ‘children below: the age of 

f “sixteen were killed or injured on 

i) @Y the streets of Baltimore in ‘the 

last. eight! months. Keep 

children gut of the streets. 

Provide safe places for children’ 

y. 


The Right to Play 


is the. heritage of every 
schild. 

Upon every Grown-Up 
rests the obligation to see 
— that children play in safety. 


588 children have been killed or injured in Bal- 
» timore since January, 1920. as a result of playing 
in the streets. 

All-the-year- i ecassiblo 
child ib Baltimore ie the, Weal "of The Childcare Plasgereed 
pene onn es Help to_make this ideal a ‘reality, Enroll NOW 
as oa member, ¥ 


Annual mombership &. 
Suytalning memberships $5 eo qvez. 


The Children’s Playground Association 
7 East Mulberry Street 


This advortisoment has béen pais Soi 
The Chitdron's Plesgrourd: Jee Mies of 


‘to 
- All-the-—-year--round supervised y centers ac™ 
cessihle to Biber child 4 eer ee ideal of The 
Children's’ Playground Association. Help, to make this 
ideal-g reality. Enroll NOW as a member. 
Annual memberehip $2.00: 
Sustaining membership $5.00 or over. 
‘The Children’s Playground Association 


7 East Mulberry Street 


—This'advertisement kas.been paid for by friends of 
The Children's. Playground Association. 


Deore Mv. Qetomable Many 


Gin, the Goythat yotx nearly 
Pa ouew. Dp ee iarists hoster ie ade eon jOm 
shout! Swras scared sbV ancl You Swote, So J quesa the association 
qou Ira of Geer, Scored, too. has learned ‘the 


There ought tp be Setter place. “ra fll te play | techni 
tary, the mick of the shrect, "t hdd thatiod: (ch a 


jee ad- 
vertise-~ 


ments which 


“puttun gag 
covey a couple, dasa Age and weld : woe pratliy fisace, ue — is 

3 e second time 

: yer team safe places, im. the int that a Baltimore 
social agency has 
used this means 
of reaching the 
bublic — the first 
time being in a 
“ Better School” 


campaign. 


have been ap- 
pearing in the 
Baltimore news- 
papers this week . 
in connection 
with the mem- 
bership drive of 
the local Play- 
ground Associa- 
tion, would seem 
to indicate that 


Yours fr ys off the treat, — 
The Boy You early Ram Out: 
a Lor m2, YR do. 

op ol hon m pM alegiea pe 
pele! ‘ay ce Moret if 


reat 
thteg LE mouse you sent F for me 


Is There Room 
For Your Child 


PLAY! 
Safe and Supervised Play 


under the direction of 


Over the Hills 
There’s a Piper-- 


The Children’s G on a playground near your ae ae “spildhood as hak 
Playground Association home? Is there a playground i played by the Pied Piper in the 
Hikes, Games, slots pe for your child to long ago. It is the call to play 
Clubs, Stories! a and laughter, to healthy. sport 


and safe recreation. 

This year thousands of girls 
and boys enjoyed the piping of 
this kind Play Spirit. From 
homes of opportunity and homes 
of meed, from close alleys and busy street corners, they 
| joyfully heeded the call of this Piper. and followed him to 
the playgrounds. . 

- | All-the-year-round supervised play centers, accessipic to every 

t 


| The Children’s Playground 
g Association of Baltimore has 
brought the happiness of play 
and the soundness of healthfut } 
sport to thousands of children, 
All-the-yeak-round supervised play centers, accessible : 
to every child im Baltimore, is the ideal of The Children's 
Playground Association. Help to make this ideal a reality. 
Enroll now as a member. 
Annual membership, $2.00. 
Sustaining membership, $5.00. 


The Children’s Playground. Association 


7 East Mulberry Street 


+This advertisement has been patd fer ; “ 
Gren's. Playground Associclion, . fer by Srlends of The Onit 


at 9 large parks, 4 undeveloped 
parks, 18 small parks and story 
centers and at the Recreation Pier, 
foot of Broadway. 

After-school Story Hours in 14 branches 
the Library. Five play centers in 


of 
588 children were killed on i 
88. ch en were or injured on Baltimo: trects i 
ese Be ae Maas bat these accidents coals hay Been > 
avoi a ie chi’ n at i in- 
stead ot iw the ear play supervised playgrounds in. 
ore playgrounds are néeded.. Help the CHILDREN’S 
| PLAYGROUND ASSOCIATION to get tien: Enroll NOW as 
@ member. : 
Annual dues, $2 per year. 
Sustaining dues, $5 or over per year. 


The ‘Children’s. Playground Association 
Best Mulberry Street 
—This advertisement has been paid for dy fricids of 
The Chitdren’s Playground Association. 


child in Balttmore, is the ideal of the Children’s Playground 
Association, Help to make this ideal a reality. Enroll now as a 
member. 

Annual membership, $2.00. 

Sustaining membership, $5.00. 
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Children’s Playground Association 
7 East Mulberry Street 
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i. | SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


: OR some time there has been developing within the minds 
. Fe many of us who are concerned, directly, with the edu- 
cation of children, a certain uneasy conscience in regard to 
our “hit-or-miss”’, ‘ trust-to-luck”’ methods of procedure in 
the schools. We have come. to realize that the time-honored 
_ plan of making up an iron-bound course of study for an entire 
community, and then proceeding, Procrustes like, to stretch 
out, or lop off the mental or spiritual or even physical members 
5 of our children’s personalities to fit that course, might be the 
“easiest way” for us, but also might have the painful result 
_ of seriously mutilating our victims. Of late this uneasy con- 
_ science has even gone so far as to suggest that it might be wise 
and even necessary to thoroughly investigate each one of the 
children under one’s care, and find out, if possible, just what 
should be expected of him, and also discover what ought to 
be done with him and for him. 
__ One group of school people in a western city were driven 
_ by suggestions of this sort to attempt an intensive study of 
the children in their particular district. “They realized, as a 
working principle, the fact that children,are not types, but in- 
dividuals, and that only by studying each one of them in the 
light of all that goes to make up personality, as an individual, 
can intelligent teaching proceed. In the course of their sur- 
vey, they have investigated and recorded every phase of each 
child’s life, physical, mental, psychological, personal and so- 


through the machinery of their organization, to see that proper 
action is taken. 

_ The school with which these teachers and workers have to 
do is in the center of a factory district, in a good sized uni- 
versity city, on the shores of San Francisco Bay, and its pupils 
are of the sort usually found in such communities, Fortu- 
nately, the school had maintained a close relationship to the 
city dispensary, through which it was able to enlist the services 
of expert persons to assist with the survey. The Red Cross, 
University of California, Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion-and various clubs and philanthropic organizations have co- 
"operated closely with the school both in the making of the sur- 
vey, and in organizing the “ follow-up ” work. 

As the organization of the work developed, it was found to 
arrange itself in the follow- 
ing form, the various phases 
of the investigation, however, 
being carried on simultan- 
eously, as’far as possible. 
First in order came the gen- 
eral survey of the community. 
This study discovered the 
neighborhood to be an exten- 
sive factory district with the 
factories grouped fairly near 
to each other. In spite, how- 
ever, of the fact that the dis- 
trict is a factory community, 
_ there is very little congestion 
in living conditions — very 
little ‘crowding up.” The 
rents ate extremely low, it is 
possible to buy small homes 
on easy terms, there is no 
great tendency to segregation 
by nationalities, and there 
are large open spaces, almost 
like country fields, in which 


© school” 


increase of the other. 


By Frank V. Thompson. 


A. Real Investigation 


‘cial. By this means they have been enabled to determine fairly | 
' accurately exactly what should be done for each child, and 


E shall need to revise our conception of the term 
Ly in view of the recent expansion of all sorts 

of educational forces, and the multiplication of all 
kinds of educational instruments. 
tional process go hand in hand; the one cannot expand without 
To some the word ‘ 
the little red school house and the period of childhood; to 
another the term brings a recollection of the substantial city 
structure and its teeming occupants. 


is incomplete if it shows only the child and the youth as the 
natural beneficiaries of the process of education. 


recently sent four million men to school to learn the art of 
war; we have had the school for the soldier and the school 
for the officer; we are re-educating our disabled soldiers. 
have had schools to train our shipbuilders and schools to train 
the new workers in war industries. 
firemen, policemen, and teachers, and we have schools for 
diplomats and schools for journalists. 
adage that “all the world’s a stage,” 

all the world’s a school, and that our ‘ 
as students in school rather than as players in a drama. 


—From The Schooling of the Immigrant, 
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Conducted by }%) 
JOSEPH K. HART {Ry 


the children may run and play at will. The neighborhood; 
however, is peculiar in that it is utterly lacking in recrea 
tional facilities. There is literally nothing for the people to 
do with their leisure time, no place, not even a moving pic4 
ture theater, to which they may go for formal entertainment.) 
The results of this condition are of course serious, going 
deeper than mere drabness of existence, though “certainly tha 
is bad enough. What this situation means as to moral, in- 
tellectual and civic conditions is obvious. The school, how- 
ever, has striven to do everything possible to make up for this 
lack and plans to do much more, It has provided a public 
library, a branch of the city library. It has given entertain 
ments, dances arid plays, provided a piano and dancing lessons, 
and organized sewing clubs, reading clubs, and hiking clubs.) ¥ 
It is asking now for a “ hostess”, who will live in the build- 
ing and keep the community center departments open at all 
times. 
The next study undertaken was that of the character of” 
the people, at least as far as it could be determined, first by” 
nationality, second, citizenship, and third, occupation. It was 
discovered that nineteen different hationalities were repre-_ 
sented in the district, American-born (of foreign paene . 
Portuguese, Finns and Italians predominating. (Of the” 
foreign-born parents, 53.4 per cent are not naturalized, the” 
study of illiteracy showing a close relationship between ill- 
iteracy and failure to take out citizenship papers.) aa 
The study of occupation revealed the fact that the father. 
of the children are practically without exception laborers 
mechanics, factory workers and small shop keepers. The” 
mothers are employed for the most part in the knitting 
mills, canneries, cotton mills and machine works. (As a 
matter of interesting comparison, the principal of a school i in 
another part of the city was asked to prepare a similar report © 
on the occupations of the parents of children'in her school. — 
They proved to be largely university professors, doctors, law: 
yers, artists, writers and owners of large business and manu 
facturing concerns. And yet these two schools have exactly © 
the same course of study, and are held to exactly the sae 
standards of achievement. ) ss 
The intensive school investigation was so carefully rn 
ganized as to take very little of the children’s time and ~ 
aroused no feeling of ani- — a 
mosity on their part or on — 
the part of their parents. 
The pupils were examined 
grade by grade, beginning 
with the physical examina- 
tion which included height, — 
weight, general appearance, ~ 
posture, gait and nutrition. 
Medical examination of the ~ 


Democracy and the educa- 


“school” may recall 


In any case the picture 


eyes, ears, nose, throat, 9 @ 

Wea jewe teeth, skin, heart, lungs and — 5 
abdomen, was followed by — 

orthopedic and laboratory ~ 

We examinations. Then came — 


We have schools for our z 
tremely important), the psy- ~ 


chological, including group — 
and individual 
which the Otis, Binet 
(standard revision) and — 
Pintner devices were used, — 
and the psychiatric investi- 
gation into personality _ 


the neurological study (ex 
j 
' 


Revising Shakespeare's 
we may say to- -day that 


tests, in 4% 
“seven ages” are spent 


“survey incr 
health, history, social history, criminal history, — 
finances and religion. Asa by-product, a study 
ses 0 oe is hoe 5s on which it is poped 


Pf 


, one eattled Pes Cheer oe as ce 
» the right of it, another entitled Personality Chart at 
of Leaving School. - 
‘ graph must be made has a tendency to lead the 
to etc "ery seriously what they are doing and 


the home teacher, who look after the social prob- 
, the findings of ‘the survey are being constantly 
ones agar use. eee ea nens cot the school 


Bu es eal the most dntetant service oe this. 
y has rendered is the development, within the minds and 
the teachers and their principal, of larger understand- — 
3, deeper sympathies, saner judgments and’ wiser procedure. 
‘a careful study of the findings of each investigation the 
er is able to base her education of the child upon a sure 
foundation, to place him where he belongs, to discipline him | 
ast so much as, and no more than, is necessary, and to give 
im the fullest opportunity to develop the best that is in him. 
for the principal, her knowledge ‘of all these. qualities and 
onditions and backgrounds enables her to judge, for instance, 
ether a child who i is sent to her for an interview is perhaps 
a “ petitmal epileptic” and should be seated - comfortably i in a 
et room, with a good story book, whether he is hungry and 
uld be fed immediately, whether he is the | nervous off- 
ing of alcoholic parents and should be sent out to sit for an 
r by himself in the sunshine, or whether his is simply a_ 
e of “‘ pure cussedness ” and a good, old-fashioned spanking 
lould be administered with promptness and dispatch. 
, BEATRICE WILMANS. 

| Principal, Hawthorne School, Berkeley, Cal. 


Milwaukee Advances 
-pHE teachers of Milwaukee are working out plans for a 
teachers’ council. ‘The proposed constitution provides 
si that the name of the organization shall be the Teachers’ Co- 
%} operative Council of Milwaukee. The purposes are Oe 
‘k stated : 
| 1. To encourage pia tedsional improvement: Htoaeh the study 
_ and discussion of important problems of education and school 
' management. 
2. ‘To secure a more active and effective participation of the 
_ teachers in an advisory cap ach in the professional direction of 
the schools. 
3. To maintain and increase professional spirit, initiative and 
responsibility in the teaching corps. 
4. ‘To strengthen and improve the educational system by plac- 
ing more completely at the service of the administrative force 
the practical experience of the teaching body. 


The functions of the council are prescribed as follows: 


1. The furnishing of information and the opinions of the 
teaching staff upon questions submitted by the Board of School 
Directors. 
ee, 2. ‘The submitting of recommendations concerning any of the 
problems affecting the welfare of the school system, primarily to 


. die elias: of the teachers, the health development 


S Er iausave dies of ee 0 


The realization that sooner or later © 


skinned a mile. 


open to a persons tatevened in dances 
cayne, are to be paid by BG school board. 


lea an snioreael eresnuetee ae as” 


president of the largest local industrial concern, speaks on the 


Ae ont 43 daca persons are already seated at 
_ dining table. 
you note that he fas delicately aouldeds (eae 
of refinement, although he is dressed in a rough c 
a pair of ‘corduroys, and heavy shoes. In spite of t 
dress, there appears something familiar about the youn 
face. Surely this cannot be the young man you m 
last fall, a light-hearted freshman who knew e 
the best dancer in college, and was never 
to his downy couch earlier than 1 A. M., | 
gone to the mountains for the week-end. But t 
like Jack and as he starts to speak the voice h 
familiar ring, although the language is c 
fellows may think that bunch on the h la 
goods, but as a matter of fact they aren't. 
Every now and then ‘they for 
the morning and half of their routes have nor 
fast. es haven’ t missed a customer since | 


certain now that it is he. “What i is tae ne 
milk wagon. Yes, he of the dances and soci 
from one of the finest homes in the city a 
are among the leaders in the social life of 
engaged in the lowly and menial task of d 
_tles at kitchen doors before ie sun is up. 


Survey Group. Each one of the twenty youn; 
at the table is a student at a western college an 
summer is employed as a menial workman at 
tories or industrial plants of Denver, in an effort - 
a true and accurate judgment as to the « cause ) 
industrial unrest. 
As you look across the table eben ee you. ‘see E- 
G——., his face fiery red and his arms band ; 
sult of burns received while tending one of the » 
operated by a large tire company. _L——— W——— 
fending himself against good-natured banter, a result 
announcement of new employment at the ‘difiea : 
loading lumber into box cars. _.“ Look at the blister 
hands,” 
he receives the reply, “ 
lumber that did that. You must have got those tise 
and fork.” We 
At one end of the table, a spirited P= is goin of 
the impending tramway strike, and you learn that three of 
the group are operating street cars and have been thor y 
imbued with the idea that the tramway company is en 
in the wrong. 
At the other end of the table you sit in on an, interes 
discussion as to some of the details of steel manufacture, ’ 


enthusiasm, after several weeks of practical experience, 
After the meal is over a speaker, who is introduced as the 


Economic Forces Working in Modern Industry. The ne 
speaker is an organizer from the International Machinists 
Union. After the lecture, you rise with the entire group, and 
follow them to an evening’s lecture, which is one of a series _ 


» : 


‘ok hg legate in- 

ial Beh movement.’ Dior the summer just passed 
men from the colleges of the Mountain States, of 
volition, came to Denver, and took any task which 
hem, in a factory or workshop, provided it offered 


unity to study an industrial problem. Broad- minded 


n and far-seeing union labor leaders assisted in 
le necessary employment. The men worked nearly 
s at their employment. Three of the men went 
severe industrial crisis in their plant, during which 
lence and bloodshed. All men came into close 
industrial problems and their many phases. All 

s work as it came — low wages, long hours, un- 
tasks, and uncongenial associates, in order that they 
at first hand what industrial employment means. 


course of the lectures, each man reported his 
his job, its opportunities and. possibilities for ad- 
Later, each man wrote up his impressions. It is 
10w successful a plan of this kind is. Its results 
ntangible. One thing, however, is significant. 
employment first began the men decided that they 
two séminars a week, at which they might ex- 
personal experiences. 


d be necessary to have three, and toward the end of 
st el met os times a week. 
B. E. CHERINGTON. 


as aa Schools 


two New York girls were sent to jail last week 
uancy they opened a new chapter in American 
To be sure they had the alternative of paying a 
lollars, but not having the money they were sent 
s instead. The procedure seems to have made a 
ession on the courts and educational authorities 
state. For example, Justice Franklin C. Hoyt, 
n’s Court, is reported to have said: 
regard the Tombs as a proper continuation school. 
ontrary. If the legislature in its wisdom sees fit to 
providing that children below a certain academic 
attend school four hours a week (and I believe there 
be said in favor of such a law) then in my opinion 
iid be some compulsory school provided to which per- 
truants can be committed. 
s these two girls were over sixteen years old they did 
under the jurisdiction of the Children’s Court. 


ate Education Department was surprised at this out- 
- of the truancy provision of the new continuation school 
. That the jail must inevitably become a definite 
the educational system under this legislation seems not 
een foreseen. Frank B. Gilbert, first deputy state 
mer, said that the State Dessrancnt had never sup- 
t truants would be sent to jail. ‘‘ The State Educa- 
epartment . has never stood for truant children being 
penitentiaries or jails, where they would come in con- 

h criminals,” he put it. 


affair has served to enliven the discussion among edu- 

s to where these children shall be sent; what is the 

legal status of boys and girls over sixteen who refuse to 

the compulsory provisions of the continuation legislation ; 

hey criminals; is the jail to become a recognized part of 

the continuation school system. Jails have long been recog- 

nized instruments of education, but shall children who want to 

work, and who do not want to go to school be sent to be 
‘sort of a school? 

The real significance of compulsory education may be 
thrown up into relief by these developments. It is easy to 
pass laws making school attendance compulsory. But what 
can be more futile than such compulsion if the will of the 

child is enlisted elsewhere? Is truancy a crime? It is some- 


Later, they decided that. 


A CADEMIC Rip Vin Winkles is ae poy ey 
Georg Nicolai in a sweeping indictment of German 
versity students and professors, in a recent issue of the 
man. oe power and influence of the suigeeie wave 


A plead. 


university traditions of liberality and freedom is due, probabl 
to the change in the character of the institutions thems elve 
From the acknowledged buttresses of spiritual and p 
freedom, they have become the “ spiritual bodyguards 
Hohenzollerns.” This regrettable deterioration of — 
“could not have taken place so soon or so quickly had ii no 
been for the fact that in the course of time the universi' 
were becoming mere trade-schools, giving to the cities the) 
officials they required and meeting the new and clamorous de- 
mands of German industry with a never-ending supply of well- 
trained, technical experts. This new state of affairs une: 
pectedly turned the idealistic student societies of former days) | 
into mere vocational place-finding institutions,” with the nat- 
ural result that they became the firm supporters of the bure 
cratic hierarchy, unalterably opposed to any change in 
established order of things. “ And now the German intell 
tuals are meeting the tragic fate of privileged people eve 
where — they are quite shut out from the main currents 
life in the modern world.” However, even Rip Van Winkle 
must wake up eventually, and it is to be expected that bef 
long they will be rudely aroused from their dreams by actu 
contact with the hard facts of the economic situation. 


School for Truant Officers 


HE Attendance Officers’ School held at the University o 

Kentucky this summer is a splendid example of coopers 
tion on the part of agencies working for the mpeuidie of 
state’s social viewpoint. 

One of the school laws passed by the last session of the 
legislature made it obligatory for each county board of educ 
tion to appoint a full-time county attendance officer. Reali 
ing the far-reaching effects of the law if it were properly 
ministered, and visualizing the importance of this new soci 
force in relation to child welfare in general, the educationz 
service of the American Red Cross, in cooperation with 
University of Kentucky and the State Department of Pu 
Instruction, conceived and put into operation a training course 
for the newly appointed attendance officers. 

The entire time was devoted to an intensive study of choad 
attendance problems from the practical and social service stand 
points. Lectures by men of national prominence in educa 
tional work were followed by open discussion of problems of — 
attendance and methods of procedure.. Dr. C. B. Cornel et 
director of education service, Lake Division, American Re 
‘Cross, said of the work: 


Our problem in carrying out the provisions of the attendance 
laws is to make it possible for children to attend school. Looked 
at in this light the attendance officer is not a policeman, but a 
friend of the child, cooperating with parent and teacher. It is 
his duty to investigate the causes of any case of non-attendance 
and to try to remedy the situation by counsel and advice, and — 
perhaps by calling upon outside agencies. Only when the parent 
refuses to cooperate should the law be called into action and then 
it should be enforced to the letter. 


At the end of the two weeks, the sixty- SIX ste as office 
and county superintendents, representing fifty- -one Kentuc 
counties, went to their duties with the vision of the soci 
worker rather than the pole s idea of enforcing the law 


* 
a | DAPTATION of all efforts to the need at hand. Tra- 
i Alize: custom, or class are not to hamper educational 
methods. 
Me _ To originate, stimulate and encourage movements and 
\ activities that are strategic in their influence on human 
betterment, rather than to maintain these movements per- 
manently. The continued wisdom and soundness of social 
forces justify their support and control by the groups most 
concerned. 

Recognition of cooperation between racial and national 
groups as a fundamental element in human progress. 


No distinction of class, race or nationality. 


lg The work shall be constructive in character. Destructive 
criticism, mere complaint, propaganda without a program 
of improvement, are contrary to our purposes and spirit. 


F A _ Education must be closely related to the actual life of 
those who have to be taught. It must take account of their 
instincts, experience, and interests, as distinct from those 
of people living in quite different conditions. Its aim must 
- be to equip them for the life which they have to live. Hence 
inl the main emphasis must be put, not on a purely literary 
they curriculum such as still prevails in many schools, but on 
an training in such necessities of actual life as health, hygiene, 


Educational Adaptation 


(SHE problem of the adaptation of the accumulated culture 
#- of the white races to the Negro race has brought about 
of the most interesting and important phases of our 
«wmerican education. ‘“‘ The fundamental requirement is a 
sciousness ,of the real needs of the pupil and the com- 
finity,” says the report of the Phelps Stokes Foundation 
3t issued, which sets forth the principles which the founda- 
‘yn has demonstrated in ten years’ work with Negroes. 
y(Mhis statement applies quite as definitely to the education 
wt the white child as, to the case of the Negro. The chief 
fect of our American education is its remoteness from the 
—@e of the child and the community. 
‘In the education of the Negroes, this policy of adapting 
iwfucation to the community, says the report, works out 
drough the following lines: industrial education, including 
‘ograms of manual training, mechanical practice, household 
its, vocational outlooks and elementary economics, rural or 
hall-town trades, training leaders for educational work and 
Workers in industries and in homes; rural education, in- 
iuding the science and practice of gardening in rural and 
(ban schools, gardening and economics in rural higher 
Shools, two year courses for farmers, courses for the training 
§ agricultural teachers and farm demonstrators, rural ex- 
WMmsion courses and activities; secondary education, including 
me incidental work in the languages, but with attention 
irgely directed to the sciences, particularly physiology, hy- 
J@iene and sanitation, the scientific foundations of these prac- 
cal instruments, physics, chemistry and biology, especially as 
lese “ have revolutionized many of the industrial and social 
§ctivities of mankind,” the social sciences, including history, 
‘Wammunity civics, and elementary economics—as illustrating 
‘ithe remarkable social forces that are now working vital 
‘Haanges in human affairs”; college and professional educa- 
on, with special reference to the training of real leaders, 
zachers, physicians, religious leaders, etc. “The report says: 
| With the increasing separation of the white and colored people 
in America, the leadership of the Negroes is devolving more 
and more upon capable men and women of the race. This in- 
creasing responsibility of the Negroes for their own education 


') is one of the hopeful signs of the progress of the race. It is not 
only sound democracy but good pedagogy to work with a people 
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_ race friction in America. 
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TEN YEARS’ WORK WITH NEGROES 
a) os Principles Demonstrated by the Phelps Stokes Foundation 


the making and keeping of a home, the earning of a liveli- 
hood, and civic knowledge and spirit. 


In curriculum and method, the schools have continued 
to be arbitrary and aristocratic. Subjects introduced in the 
Middle Ages to meet the needs of one or more classes of 
the people of that time, have been retained for their cultural 
value. Democracy in the content of education demands 
that the curriculum shall impart culture through knowledge 
and practice related to the farm, the shop, the office, and, 
above all, the home. Among the good Negro schools are 
some which have achieved international fame for pioneer 
service in democratizing education. But the majority are 
following the traditional school curriculum with too exclu- 
sive emphasis on bookish studies. 


Successful leadership requires the best lessons of econo- 
mics, sociology, and education. Really skilled and educated 
Negro physicians, clergymen and teachers are needed, with 
an adequate intellectual background to deal with the con- 
flicting problems and many misunderstandings caused by 
Without such leadership, both 
white and colored, race problems will increase and multiply 
in menace to the nation. 


rather than for them. So far as this principle is realized in the 
tendency to turn over the colored schools to the colored teachers, 
the movement is sound. The greatest contribution of the 
North has been the teachers, who have been willing to 
work in colored schools and to show their pupils by precept and 
example that education is not only head knowledge but the 
formation of habits that guarantee such fundamental virtues as 
cleanliness, thoroughness, perseverance, honesty and the essen- 
tial elements of family life. No greater loss could befall 
the Negro schools than the elimination of northern philanthropy 
and northern teachers. 


Nonetheless, leadership in a democracy must more and 
more pass to the people. This is true not alone in the case 
of Negroes, but in the case of all racial groups. Inter-group 
understandings must be maintained; but democracy needs the 
contribution ofall the most vital energies of every group, and 


‘no group can or will contribute its best as long as it is patron- 


ized by any other group. Group self-respect along with group 
respect for other groups—these are the two essential elements 
in American education—and this is nowhere more clearly dem- 
onstrated than in the problems and practices of the best Negro 
education. — 


Keeping Pace with the Students 


Ga hundred and ten colleges and universities, which 
in 1914 had, 187,000 students and last year 294,000 
will have 471,000 in 1930 and 831,000 in 1950 if they 
continue the same number increase each year; if they keep on 
growing at the average percentage rate of the last six years 
they will have 659,000 in 1930 and 1,138,000 in 1950. 
These figures, which are compiled by the Institute for Public 
Service, are based on the latest returns from 58 institu- 
tions supported by public taxation, and 152 private institu- 
tions. ‘This means that the country faces the problem of 
developing its facilities for higher education at an unprece- 
dented rate, unless forces should arise that will make higher 
education less desirable. The College of the City of New 
York made the largest net gain, with the University of Cali- 
fornia second, and Boston University third. Twenty-eight 
institutions more than doubled their attendance in these six 
years, The growth of extension courses in the same period 
has been phenomenal. It would seem that the future must 
provide for a wide extension of these extra-mural courses if 
the demand is to be met. 
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‘had not existed in the exact form in which it did exist. 
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BOOKS on EDUCATION and CHILD WELFARE 


THE COLLEGE AND THE NEW AMERICA 


By Jay William Hudson. D. Appleton & Co. 202 pp. Price 
$2.00; by mail of the Survey $2.20. 


As the result of fifty years of complacent self-aggrandize- 
ment and mutual admiration’ the colleges and universities of 
America had become blind to the conditions and needs of their 
time and community and to their own lack of adjustment. It 
is true that for years there had been some desultory criticism 
of the colleges. Some of the critics had been outside the in- 
stitutions and hence, from the standpoint of the college or uni- 
versity, had not counted. Most of the rest, as the result of 
their criticisms, had been dismissed from their institutions and 
had thus demonstrated the futility of criticism. 

With the experiences of the war the colleges were given a 
profound shaking up. But by careful analysis of services ren- 
dered practically every one of them was able to show that it 
Ger- 
many would probably have won the war. When the Student 
Army Training Corps raised some questions about the value of 


‘the colleges, it was quite precipitately demobilized, thus releas- 


ing the college from such impudent implications. 
~ Now comes Professor Hudson of the University of Missouri 


with a book that challenges the whole purpose and structure of 


higher education in America. Feeling his uncertain position as 
a mere member of the faculty, he has secured a foreword from a. 
leading university president who hopes, rather faintly, however, 


that something may happen some time. 


Professor Hudson finds that the American college has de- 


veloped the academic mind; that it has talked more about the 


obligation of society to it than about its obligation to the so- 
cial order. He finds that the net outcome of college life is a 


_ partial vocational preparation for some few professions and a 


little of “that indefinable culture which is truly said to remain 


after one has forgotten what one has learned.” 


‘Professor Hudson suggests that the time has come for colleges 


to raise the question as to what education in America should 
- mean, not in terms of tradition and custom, but in terms of the 
ideal social significance of America; and he insists that the college 


must reconstruct its while program, administrative and instruc- 
tional, to make it a fit instrument for the realization of these 
larger conceptions. 

He does not tell us how these things are to be brought about— 
and this is well. The college needs a profound re-shaping of its 
intentions before it undertakes seriously to organize new pro- 
grams. ‘The book is therefore likely to be subjected to the 
criticism that it does not tell us what to do. But as a definite 
challenge to university and college men who are not completely 
academic to undertake seriously the task of reconstructing the 


' aims and instruments of higher education in America, this book 


must have wide and serious consideration. JosePH K. Hart. 


' THE NEW CHILDREN 


By Sheila Radice. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
$1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.65. 


In spite of the pleasure-excursions of the cynic into the fields 


168 pp. Price 


of pessimism, human nature in the long run insists upon believing 


in itself. And if the maladjustments and perversions of the 


- adult world press too heavily upon us we have still one way of 


escape. We can still believe that if the whole snarl could be 
untangled and the original nature of the child be left free to 
develop in a free and rich environment, time-honored theories of 
the innate wickedness and quarrelsomeness of men could be 
blotted out in a generation. 

This faith in the goodness and rich creativeness of child nature 
is the phase of Montessori’s philosophy which Mrs. Radice 
emphasizes strongly throughout her book. She links up the active 


expression of this faith in the Montessori school room with 


Bergson’s intellectual statement of the nature of man, She also 
suggests that the experiments of Jung are demonstrating con- 
clusively the necessity for eliminating the repressing and domi- 
neering relation between the adult and the child, which appears 
years later in psychopathic symptoms. 

The book is fragmentary and, as the author herself admits, 
“somewhat hastily done.” It is presumably written for that 
group of readers who are already familiar with the methods, the 
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results, and the criticisms of Dr. Montessori. A number of 
chapters are given up to refuting the claims of various critics ¢ 
Montessori—claims that the child is over-stimulated, that he } 
under-stimulated, that the startling results are to be attributed 
undue use of “ suggestion”, that'the older cultural materials ai 
being ignored, that the organization of the school is anarch 
Since the range of topics is so wide, the argument is brief amt 
sketchy, giving glimpses of vistas for possible exploration rathe 
than settling the discussion. ‘The author is a devoted and enthusi 
astic disciple of Montessori, so much so indeed as to rather ove 
weight her case with the claim that a “ generation of Montesso 
children” is all this old world needs to cure its various ills. 

Mrs, Radice has an unlimited (and contagious) faith in t 
future of an education which shall be flexible, experimenta 
based upon faith in the native capacities and will of the chil 
and assuming that it is no part of the business of the teacher t 
furnish new capacities and a different will, but only to provid 
that rich and undominated environment in which the “ pupil’ 
can educate himself. The “new children” are to be something 
more than puppets to repeat the opinions of their parents o 
teachers in regard to things cultural, political and economi¢ 
Having been left free in childhood to develop their own taste 
and to exploit their own capacities for activity, they will become 
men and women of fearless and self-controlled personality, able 
and willing to understand the attitudes of their fellows, able® 
and willing to take a full share in both the world’s culture and 
the world’s work. ADELAIDE E. Morey. 


AN ADVENTURE IN WORKING CLASS EDUCATIO N : 
By Albert Mansbridge. Longmans Green & Co. 93 phy 
Price $2.00; by mail of the SuRVEY $2.20. ; | 


This book is the story of the Workers’ Education Associatio 
from 1903 to 1915 told by the founder and general secretary. 
is a story of real faith and stirring adventure. “ Adventure 
education,” says the author, “is as necessary as it is to seél 
undiscovered lands or to search out the secrets of anci 
peoples.” This requires faith; in fact, faith and adyenture e 
two aspects of the same experience. i. 

It has been said that the hope of democracy is in the intelli-’ 
gence of the people. Yet after a century of public education im 
America we are told by a leading school man that “ America is a) 
nation of sixth graders.” We have assumed that the sch 
education of children would meet the needs of the nati 
“Adult education” has been with us a matter of indifferenc 
until very recently. But for nearly twenty years British work= 
ingmen have been adventuring. They have overcome prejudice | 
and indolence; they have compelled the attention and admiratio 
of governmental and educational authorities; they have extended | 
their work into industrial districts all over the British Isles, and 
even into the rural regions. They have branches in Canada and ™ 
Australia. And the World Association for Adult Education, © 
founded in 1918, and now with branches in twenty-six countrie 
is the direct outgrowth of the movement. 

The writings of the Workers’ Education Association, especiall 
their discussions of educational theory, are among the most sti 
ulating materials now appearing anywhere. This book is a” 
short but inspiring introduction to the spirit of the whole move- 
ment. In passages it rises to levels of fine eloquence. The 
prologue should be read by every teacher; and the whole spir 
of the movement should become known to social workers and || 
lovers of democracy everywhere. All who are wearied with the 
endless mechanisms of American school routine and the dead! 
grind of educational discussion will find in the story of thi 
English movement the release of new energies and the restora- || 
tion of faith and hope. JosrepH K. Hart. ~ 


EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 


By Henry Frederick Cope. Macmillan Co. 275 pp. Pri 
$2.00; by mail of the Survey $2.15. i 


Another book on the general theme of Democracy in Education, | 
To be sure we shall need many books on this theme. But just |} 
now we most néed books that will help us to find out how to do | 
the job. Mr. Cope’s book tells us the job is worth doing—that ” 
it is, in fact, essential. And he tells us some of the importa 
elements that’ will enter into that future education. 
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\ynsiderations the book is valuable. But, “ How long, Oh, Lord, 
‘ow long?” until someone takes time off from writing about the 
ycautiful details of the goal of education and undertakes to tel! 
~0/s how to break through the ghastly smoothness of our institu- 
onal. and individual indifferences with effective methods of 
‘\Mucation for democracy. Ideals are not self-realizing. Educa- 
4onal practices are almost as securely protected from these 
mocratic ideals as is a duck from rain. How can we get 
arough the barriers—to the vital life? Will not someone answer? 
JosrPH K. Hart. 


yETTERS TO A YOUNG MAN ON LOVE AND HEALTH 


1) By Walter M. Gallichan. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 119 pp. 
! Price $1.00; by mail of the SuRvEY $1.15. 


i While this book is undoubtedly more desirable than those 
i Mroducts of an earlier day that endeavored to enforce a moral 
i ode through fear, still there are many reasonable objections to 
iuyge Taised against it that render its great usefulness doubtful. 

:@f Its form and manner—letters from an older man to a youth— 
weyre such as would be likely to rouse suspicion in the hearts of 
mene young. The second letter begins: “ My dear Lad: It is very 

4 Mifficult to write about sex morality without appearing superior, 
Siriggish, or dogmatic, or repeating platitudes and copy-book 
a maxims.” The book is a revelation of these difficulties. To 
iysa/he old hand at sex education its artifices to establish confidence 
nweund create the impression that the author is a regular fellow are 
i Mery. evident. 
oes not want a sugar-coated pill but simple facts. ‘The inter- 
{apretation of natural phenomena differs from one age to another, 
wiund the best that can be done is to give what the wisest and 
wwlaost scientific minds believe to be nearest to the truth. 

This author is not always accurate or up-to-date in his state- 
e@iaents or teaching. One example of inaccuracy is found in the 
Hssertion that “almost universally primitive man feared the love 
M@astinct as something dangerous.” ‘The tendency to lag behind 
© is time appears in his treatment of menstruation, which he 
mefers to as a periodic trial that “is always accompanied by 
odily or mental symptoms suggesting temporary illness,” and 
What “‘ several experienced physicians-agree that almost all women 
‘$e, to a certain extent, to be judged as irresponsible for their 

“Sehavior at this monthly crisis,” (p. 82) and when he urges upon 
an “increased sympathy,” etc., at this time. The modern 
joint of view is, of course, that a menstrual period accompanied 
y anything more serious than slight discomfort is pathological 
nd. needs investigation, and that, to a great extent, mental 
ymptoms, irritability, etc., if manifested at this time, are due 
so bad traditions of behavior which are encouraged by a sympa- 
‘whetic attitude. 

The book, nevertheless, has the now generally accepted healthy 
\ttitude that sex impulses are normal and to be expected, and 
hat all the discomfort that springs from the contrary idea should 
¢ eliminated. HELEN WILLISTON Brown. 
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1,200 A YEAR 


m@ By Edna Ferber and Newman Levy. Doubleday Page & Co. 
| 173 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.70. 
+ “$1200 a Year” is reminiscent of Ibsen in the pleasure it takes 
m slyly turning the characters inside out, sparing not even the 
1ero. It draws from the reader whole- hearted sympathy for the 
roung professor who has the courage of his convictions and who 
reaks through the conventions and pretenses of his group of 
sconomic security and real power in the affairs of the day. Just 
ow little he understands of the meaning and importance of this 
aewly acquired power, however, is made very apparent. And 
che capacity of so complex a situation to resolve itself unexpect- 
edly is made the most of constantly. Typically “ Ferberian ” is 
he touch which makes one woman’s envy of another’s dress the 
Mimmediate cause of the rebellion of the remaining faithful pro- 
Wfessors, forcing the college to close its doors. 
By a single startling and ironical twist, the play manages to 
end without solving or deciding anything.. In the long list of 
characters, from exuberant and gayly-dressed Tony, who rebels 
jat the endearing epithet of “ poor little mill girl,” to Miss Win- 
throp with her dignified if not ‘unruffled contempt for garlic and 
*slumming,” the authors find range for genial humor and satire. 
_As to what the incomes of professor and of wage earner should 
be we are skillfully left in ignorance, After the example of The 
MiLady and the Tiger the reader is allowed to dispose of the 
. victims according to his tastes. ADELAIDE FE. Morey. 
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Housing and Health. 


a. .From the health standpoint consider the effects of (1) 
room overcrowding, dark rooms and halls, inside rooms, cellar 
dwellings; (2) lot overcrowding, lack of yard space, ‘dark alleys; 
(3) insufficient water supply, defective plumbing, inadequate gar- 
bage and waste removal; (4) insufficient light and air, air shafts — 
and flues. 

b. What are the moral effects of such conditions? 
legitimate consideration in housing legislation? 
c. What are the effects of “ sweating ” and the “ lodger evil 7? 


The three-fold problem—making the best of a bade 
e situation. 


a. Regulation of future building. In what respects is this ite 
the most important phase of the problem? ; 
b. Maintenance and_ reconstruction of habitable dwellings. 


Is this a 


over dwellings. 

c. Abolition of old, dilapidated structures. Is this nce 
the first step? Why? How will neglect of this phase make 
higher standards impossible? 

d. Will legislation give the largest results with the leas 
expenditure of energy? Can legislation alone solve the problem? 


A Study the Model Housing Law. 
Sha 


Do you consider its minimum requirements practice ‘~ 

How does it compare with the law in your city or state? a 
b. In what way does the minimum standard tend to act as 
a boomerang, reducing all building to the minimum requirements? 
Should we build only for those who can afford an economic price? 
How will the “ grading-up” process operate? ites 


5 Enforcing a housing law. parses 
e a. Should there be any discretionary power in the antes i. 
ment of a housing law? In new building? In structural eae Be 
tions of old houses? In whom should this power be vested? 
Dangers of divided responsibility? Conflict with the building i 
interests? ee 
b. What is the importance of adequate inspection? How can 
it be obtained? Advantages in appointing women as housing and 
sanitary inspectors? ae 


Town planning as a housing reform. 


a. Is town planning a factor in the immediate or ultimate __ 
Aides of the housing problem? Its importance in a large city? ae 
in a small town? f 

b. How would a zoning law affect the present situation? — 
Future building? Would it relieve congestion? Chae the +4 


c. Could decentralization be effected by improved transpose 
tion facilities? Is it probable that such facilities will be pro- 
vided by private interest? How about deliberate limitation of 
size of towns? ‘Effect on land values? ie 

d. Has your city a city planning commission? What are its 
suggestions on the housing problem? Could city planning help 
the New York situation? 


7 Has beauty in home construction and surroundings a — é 
social value? An economic value? How could this be , 
recognized by housing legislation ? 
References: 
Lawrence Veiller: A Model Housing Law. Survey Associates, 
Inc. Price $4.00. Postpaid $4.15. 
John Nolen: City Planning. D. Appleton & Co. 
Price $2.50. Postpaid $2.65. 
John Nolen: Replanning Small Cities. 
York. (Out of print.) 
The City Plan. Published quarterly by the National Confer- 
ence on City Planning, Boston. (Obtained from the publisher.) 


See References in Social Studies column, the Survey for October 
9 and 16. 


New York. 
B. W. Huebsch. New 


The above books may be obtained through the Suryny. 
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Suton: They say in the Chicago 
ing-houses that they save all of the pig 
ie squeal, and that these tremendous 
yf Armour and Swift could be run 
roducts which are wasted in the 


t in thee great canneries all of 


saved for fertilizer. 


more than a year ago I was in 
real salvage depot for American uni- 
- ‘It was a large establish- 


age depot were coming shoes 
uniforms and raincoats and 
every manner of wearing ap- 
_the front lines and from the 
icks. These were all first 
hly and sterilized with hot 
shoes were resoled, and 
or, if the shee was not 
airs, the tops were cut into 
d the whole was done in a 

. Likewise, uniforms were 


The suit was 

d and pressed and the better 
wards re-issued, while those that 
worn and injured were dyed 


who mvatched this process could 
e that the’ work was done with 
idity and at slight cost, and that 
a alniost no waste. The shoes and 


many of them seemed as good — 


erhaps its methods in the salvage 
terials were as efficiently carried 
s suggestive for civil life as any 
arried on by the army. 
ds socialistic to suggest that a city 
t such a plant for the salvage of 
and shoes, but in these days of 
ost of clothing, it would be worth 
ment. People of professional and 
fe never wear out their clothes. A 
is discarded may be a little worn 
eat or at the ankles and glossy in the 
erhaps frayed at the sleeves but other- 
is almost as strong and usable as 
Y as purchased. The old-clothes man 
around occasionally, but you feel as 
though it would be better to give them away 
than to accept the small amount which he 
few years ago in Washington, an 
othes man came to our door. I brought 
_suit still in good condition, for which 
¢ d me $1.50. I had just purchased a 


ug’ ie this out also and asked him what he 
uld give me, and he said “ Vell, put in de 
nd I gif you $2.” 
e are two things which the city might 
It might put in a salvage plant with all 
mm machinery for repairing shoes and 
arments. When these garments are 
joroughly sterilized and steam-cleaned and 
pressed they might be either resold in city 
ores to poor people at a low price, or the 
ty might steam-clean, repair or make over 
ese garments and return them within a 
ated time to the owners, with a fixed charge 
for the work. 
It would be ‘especially in garments that 


could not be reissued without being made 


over that there would be a great saving; for 
a man’s suit badly worn would probably 
have enough good cloth to make a child’s 


C suit, while what was left would still be valu- 


able as shoddy, and could be sold to the 


@ 


of damask. 
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manufacturers. In women’s suits, for the 
most part, there would be a still greater op- 
portunity of cutting down the cloth into suits 
for children. 


All the repair men who are now working 


on clothes and shoes might be given em- 

ployment in this city plant, and the work 

with abundant machinery could undoubtedly 

be done more cheaply and efficiently than it 

is at present. ‘Henry S, Curtis, 
Oberlin, Ohio. — 


A PEACE-TIME HERO 


To THE Eprror: Following the appreciation 
of Surgeon-General Gorgas in the SURVEY 
for July 17, may I suggest that efforts be 


Exclusive patterns | Cloths 3% 
and 8 yards long, as well as those oo to 5 yards 
square, with Dinner Napkins to match. 


i Rog. Mark 


Mc Cutches ms. 


: Linens ae 
for Thanksgiving _ 


fb HE Thanksgiving hostess who wishes hee 

table to be in perfect keeping with the — 
festive spirit of the holiday will find at Mc- 
Cutcheon’s that first essential—the snowy cloth | 


a - 


45, 69: 


Now is a particularly good time to fill the 
linen-closet, for at McCutcheon’s prices pure 
linens are indeed a satisfying investment. 

In General 

Orders for monogramming should be in our 

hands a month before’ delivery. 


Orders by Correspondence 
given our special attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., New York 


made to interest the entire nation in the 
tory of this man and his achievements— . 
bloodless, continuous fight against terrib 
plagues, to make the world a safer place to 
live in, to bring the nations closer togeth ee 
and so to make him a figure worthy to i 
spire those who believe in democracy. 
I should think that as part of a permane 
peace program the story of his life ought 
be told to every school-child in the Uni 
States in the hope that a desire might be 
aroused in them to contribute somethin 
worthy of him towards a permanent me 
morial. Juuia I, FELseNTHAL. — 
[Supt. Associated Jewish cel 
Minneapolis. : 
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PHEBE ELIZABETH (DICKERSON) HARDING 
Mother of Warren G. Harding 


Republican Candidate for President 


These are the two American Mothers whose sons are to 
be elected President and Vice-President of the United States. 


In trusting their sons, you honor them. 


The world at last has come to realize the legal political 
equality of women, as it has always been compelled to recog- 
nize their moral superiority. 


This election involves a problem of vital importance to 
every mother, wife and daughter in this Nation. 


Shall war or peace for America be decided by the men 
and women of America, or by the vote of a Council ot 
Foreign Nations? 

When Harding and Coolidge, typical Americans, are 
elected, it will be thoroughly understood .all over the world 
that the United States, its people and its money are to be 
controlled in the future as in the past, by the United States, 
not by the advice, consent, suggestion, necessities, threats 
nor agreements of any foreign nation or Foreign Council. 

You, who soon will elect Harding and Coolidge and de- 
feat the theory that this country is no longer capable of self- 
government, will look with interest and with veneration upon 
the faces of these two mothers. You know that their sons 
will do all that men can do for all the mothers of America. 


With Harding and Coolidge elected, America’s destiny 
will be shaped by the united intelligence of American men 


iet’s be done with 


Photo by Garo 
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VICTORIA P. (MOOR) COOLIDGE 
Mother of Calvin Coolidge 


Republican Candidate for Vice-President 


and women, American families. In the great family of na- 
tions this country will retain its place as heretofore—sym- 
pathetic, helpful, offering refuge to the oppressed and op- 
portunity to the ambitious. 


With Harding and Coolidge elected this Nation will re- 
tain and exercise its complete independence. ‘The Congress 
at Washington, not a Foreign Council in Europe, will decide 
whether this nation shall remain in peace or go to war. 


The League of Nations, as it stands and as the Demo- 
cratic Party would fasten it on this country, is a League of 
War. It is a League that would make the independent, self- 
ruling states of America no longer an independent Nation, 
but merely a little group in a larger international group and 
governed by that larger group. 

When you vote for Harding and Coolidge, typical sons 
of noble American mothers, you will vote to maintain the 
independence of the United States. You will vote against 
war by dictation from abroad. You will vote as Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Lincoln and other great. Americans talked 
when they lived, and as they would vote if they could return 
and vote with you. 

One flag is enough for one country and we have the right 
flag. 


Republican National Committee 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


Hee H FHE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION is 
Re @ professional organization of four thousand 
? members. Following its war work it is enter- 
ing upon a peacetime program known as the 
“Books for Hverybody’’ movement for which 
it is making an appeal for a two million dollar 
ia fund. It is rendering library service to the 
Merchant Marine, Coast Guard and Lighthouses 
and plans to promote libraries for the sixty 
million people now wholly or practically with- 
eut libraries; to help business concerns and 
factories to establish libraries in their plants; 
te promote the use of good books on American 
{deals and traditions, 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPI- 
‘TAL SOCIAL WORKERS—Miss Ida M. Cannon, 
pres.; Social Service Department, Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. Miss 
' Ruth V. Emerson, sec’y; National Headquarters, 
American Red Cross, Washington, D, C. Organ- 
ization to promote development of social work 
in hospitals and dispensaries. Annual meeting 
with National Conference of Social Work. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION—Elwood~ Street, Secretary, 
1106 Starks Building, Louisville, Ky., furnishes 
‘Information and advises on establishment and 
development of community councils, councils of 
social agencies, and financial and social federa- 
_ tions. Exchanges material and information 
among its members. Trains executives for 
community organization. ; 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR 
LEGISLATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 181 
BH. 23rd St., New York. For public employment 
effices; industrial safety and health; work- 
men’s compensation, health. insurance; one 
day's rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. 
AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
formerly AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
PREVENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY— 
Gertrude B. HMnipp, exec. Sec’y; 1211 Cathedral 
@t., Baitimore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and 
infant care; birth registration; maternal nurs- 
ing; infant welfare consultations; care of chil- 
' Gren of vre-school age and school age. 
AMERICAN OITY BUREAU—An Agency for 
organizing and strengthening Chambers of 
‘Commerce, City Clubs, and other civic and 
commercial organizations; and for training 
men in the profession of community leadership. 
Address our nearest office— 
Tribune Building, New York. 
' 123 W. Madison Street, Chicago. 
716 Merchants’ Hxchange Bldg., San Francisce. 


AM®PRICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIA- 
TION—Miss Lenna F. Cooper, Sec’y, Battle 
.' Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Organ- 
‘ized for betterment of conditions in home, 
schools, institutions and community. Pub- 
lishers Journal of Home LEconomics. 1211 
' Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 
AM. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
‘LEAGUE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
Sec’y; 1417 Locust St., Phila. Leafiets free. 
P. R. Review, quarterly, 80c. a year. Membership 
(entitles to Review and other publications), $1. 
AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 


OCIATION—105 W. 40th St., New York. For the 
conservation of the family, the repression of 
prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, 
and the promotion of sound sex education. In- 
formation and catalogue of pamphlets upon re- 
‘quest. Annual membership dues, $2.00. Mem- 
berships include quarterly magazine and month- 
ly bulletin. William F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTEOL 


oon 


2% 


O08 OANCER—Frank J. Osborne, exec. sec’y; 
85 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 


treatment and prevention. Publications free 
en request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE—President J. Howard Falk; General 
Secretary, F. N. Stapleford, 189 Church Street, 
Toronto. Next meeting, Montreal, September, 
1921. Annual fee $1.00. A yearly meeting to 
discuss the problems of public welfare. Com- 
mittees on Health, The Family, Immigration, 
Housing, Industrial Relations, Recreation. 

CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMER- 
fCA—156 Fifth Avenue, New York. Dr. L. 
Bmmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, 
Director. To arouse public interest in the 
health of school children; to encourage the 
systematic teaching of health in the schools; 
te develop new methods of interesting children 
{n the forming of health habits; to publish and 
@istribute pamphlets for teachers and public 
health workers and health literature for chil- 


health programme. 


1 Madison Ave., New York. Organized in Feb- 
ruary, 1919, to conserve the values of War Camp 
Community Service and to help people of all 
eemmunities employ their leisure time to their 
best advantage for recreation and good citizen- 
ship. While Community Service (Incorporated) 
Relps in organizing the work, in planning the 
program and raising the funds, and will, if de- 
sired, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 
munity itself, through the community commit- 
tee representative of community interests, de- 
j termines policies and assumes complete control 
| et the lecal work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H,. 8. 
Braucher, sec’y. 


dren; to advise in organization of local child 


COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)— 
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EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Wellogg. sec'y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec, sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human 
(nheritances, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
possibilities, Literature free. 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 31 
Protestant denominations. Rev. Charles 8. 
Macfarland, gen’) sec’y; 105 H. 22nd St., New 
York. 

Commission on the Church and Social Serv- 
ice; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; 
Miss Inez Cavert, ass’t research sec’y, 

Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill; Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 

Commission on Church and Country Life; 
Rev. Hdmund de 8S. Brunner, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. C. O. Gill, fleld sec’y. 

Commission on Relations with France and 
Belgium,: uniting American religious agen- 
cies for the relief and reconstruction of 
the Protestant forces of France and Bel- 


gium. Chairman, Rev. Arthur J. Brown, 
105 Hast 22nd Street, New York. 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. EH. Gregg, princi- 


pal; G. P. Phenix, vice-pres.; 
treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. 
State nor a Government school, 
trated literature. 

IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry S8t., New York; Htta Lasker Rosensohn, 
chm. Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, ad- 
vises, guides. International system of safe- 
guarding. Conducts National Americanization 
program, 

THE INSTITUTE FOR ORIPPLED AND DIS- 
ABLED MEN—John Culbert Faries, dir., 101 
East 28rd St., New York. Maintains free indus- 
trial training classes and employment bureau; 
makes artificial limbs and appliances; publishes 
literature on work for the handicapped; gives 
advice on suitable means for rehabilitation of 
disabled perSons and cooperates with other 
social agencies in plans to put the disabled man 
*“* back on the payroll.” 

INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, Secretary, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Object—to promote an intelli- 
gent interest in Socialism among college men 
and women. Annual membership $3, $5, and 
$25; includes. monthly, ‘‘The Socialist Review.” 
Special rates for students, 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; James W. Johnson, acting 
sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to 
colored Americans the common rights of Ameri- 
can citizenship. Furnishes in formation regard- 
ing race problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 
90,000 with 314 branches. Membership, $1 up- 
ward, 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELERS 
AID SOCIETIES—Gilbert Colgate, pres.; Rush 
Taggart, treas.; Virgil V. Johnson, sec’y.; 25 
West 48rd St., New York. Composed of social 
agencies working to guide and protect travelers, 
especially women and girls. Non-sectarian. 
NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 
WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 
Lexington Ave., New York. To advance physi- 
cal, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual in- 
terests of young women. Student, city, town 
and country centers; physical and social edu- 
cation; camps; restrooms, reom_ registries, 
boarding houses, lunchruoms and cafeterias; 
educational classes; employment; Bible study; 
secretarial training school; foreign and over- 
seas work. 

NATIONAL OHILD LABOR COMMITTER— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 Hast 22d St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies of 
administration; education; delinquency; health; 
recreation; children’s codes. Publishes quar- 
terly, “The American Child.’’ Photographs, 
slides and exhibits. 

NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, 
INO.—Chas. F, Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Originates and publishes ex- 
hibit material which visualizes the principles 
and conditions affecting the health, well being 
and education of children. Cooperates with 
educators, public health agencies, and all child 
welfare groups in community, city or state-wide 
service through exhibits, child welfare cam- 
paigns, etc. 

THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE—Dr. Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. 
Thomas W. Salmon, med. ‘dir.; Associate Medi- 
cal Directors, Dr. Frankwood BH. Williams and 
Dr. V. V. Anderson; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 
60 Union Square, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, 
feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminol- 
ogy, war neuroses and re-education, psychiatric 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies, ‘‘ Mental Hygiene”’; quar.; $2 a year. 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF. BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; George D. Baton, field sec'y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 Hast 22nd 
8t., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quantities 
at cost. Includes New York State Committee, 


F, H. Rogers, 
Hampton, Va. 
Neither a 
Free illus- 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMEN 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Boi 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparatly 
study and concerted action in city, state an 
nation, for meeting the fundamental problem 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the high 
and more democratic organization of neighbe 
hood life. 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WO) 
—Allen T. Burns, pres., New York; W. 
Parker. gen. sec’y, 316 Plymouth Court, C| 
cago, General organization to discuss p. 
ciples of humanitarian effort and increase 
ciency of agencies. Publishes proceedings 
nual meetings. Monthly bulletin, pamphl 
etc. Information bureau. Membership $8. 4 
annual meeting Milwaukee, June 22-29, 19 
Main Divisions and chairmen: 
Children—J. Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia. 
Delinquents and Correction—Mrs. Martha 
Falconer, Philadelphia, 
Health—Dr. Richard Bolt, Baltimore. 
Public Agencies and Institutions—R. F. Beasl 
Raleigh. 
The Family—Frances Taussig, New York. 
Industrial and ‘Economie COonditions—Soy 
onisba P. Breckinridge, Chicago. 
The Local Community—Howard 8. 
New York. 
genie Hygiene—Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, WN 
York. 

Organization of Social Forces—Otto W. Day! 
Minneapolis. ‘ ; 
Uniting of Native and Foreign-Born in Am 

—Grace Abbott, Chicago. 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKE 
—Jean Hamilton, gen. sec’y. Address 130 H 
59th St., New York. Girls’ club; recreation 
educational work in non-sectarian self-govern= 
ing groups aiming toward complete self-support 
Monthly publication, ‘‘The Club Worker.” 
a year, 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUB 
HEALTH—NURSING—Eilla Phillips Crand 
R. N, exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New Yo 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of publié 
health nursing; to develop standards of tech= 
nique; to maintain a central bureau of inf 
mation. Official organ, the ‘Public Heal 
Nurse,” subscription included in membershf 
Dues, $2.00 and upward. 
NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHAN 
—Mrs. Hdith Shatto Hing, mgr., 130 E. 224 
New York. A cooperative guild of social wor 
ers organized to supply social organizations wit 
trained personnel (no fees) and to work ¢ 
structively through members for professio: 
standards. 
NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOOIATY 
—381 Fourth Avenue. Charles J. Hatfle 
M. D., Managing Director. I:formation abo 
organization, education, institutions, nurain 
problems and other phases of tuberculo 
work. Headquarters for the Modern Hea! 
Crusade, Publishers ‘Journal of the Outde 
Life,” ‘‘ American Review of Tuberculosis” 
* Monthly Bulletin.” ; 
NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social s6 
vice among Negroes, L. Hollingsworth Woo 
pres.; Hugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec'y.; 12 
Hast 23rd St, New York. Hstablishes coope 
ative committees of white and colored peopl 


to work out community problems. Trains Negro 
social workers. ‘i 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 64 vA 


Brauch 


Randolph St. (Room 1102), Chicago, Ill. Stan 
for self-government in the work shop through 
organization and also for the enactment of 
protective legislation. Information given. Om- 
cial organ, “Life and Labor.” G 
PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOOIA> 
TION OF AMERICA—H. 8. Braucher, sec'y; 1. 
Madison Ave., N, Y. CG. Playground, neighbor. 
hood and community center activities and ad 
ministration, Special attention given to munici-— 
pal recreation problems. rs 


THE RACK BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—= 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causen 
of race degeneracy and means of race imprové- 
ment. Its chief tivities are the Race Better- 
ment Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and 
lecture courses and various allied activities. J. 
H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y, x 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 
dir.; 130 H. 22d St., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, HWducae 
tion. Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, 
Surveys and Hxhibits, Industrial Studies, Li- 
brary, Southern Highland Division. “The pub- 
lications of the Russell Sage Foundation offer. 
to the public in practical and inexpensive form 
some of the most important results of its work. 
Catalogue sent upon request.”’ , 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woocdrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard 8. Childs, sec’y; 10 Weat 
9th St., New York. Clearing house for informae 
tion on short ballot, city manager plan, county 
gov’t. Pamphlets free. hs 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the Sout 
furnishes information on all phases of the race 
problem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods, 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
A. L, Holsey, acting sec’y, Tuskegee, Ala, 
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Mh NEWED activity of the federal authori- 
‘jiin the suppression of illicit distilling has 
ig Elessened their watchfulness over the pur- 
"Gof non-alcoholic beverages. The Bureau 
yy Chemistry of the Department of Agricul- 
¥ )#: has started a campaign against so-called 
Mi mge drinks which have no more relation 
"4; hat fruit than root beer has to the product 
x jfmalt and hops. It discovered that under 
terms as -ades, squashes, punches, 
@shes, or smashes, beverages are sold 
\Jich contain no edible portion of the fruit 
ae juice named in conjunction with them. 
“ce many of the soft drinks are made lo- 
y and do not enter inter-state commerce, 
officials in charge of the enforcement of 
federal food and drugs act have consider- 
e difficulty in protecting the consumer from 
“isleading iabels, One of the serious aspects 
Ni this fraud is that many people buy fruit 
i: @.eces and drinks for medicinal purposes and 
‘b® led to purchase liquids of no benefit to 
] \Galts and sometimes injurious to children. 
An 

a TINING ruins is \a costly enterprise. In- 
Mimnity for them amounts to a very consid- 
‘WSble part of the six hundred million francs 
ig amght by France to pay for damage suffered. 
@) arly one half of this amount (about three 
“\tadred million dollars) is made up from 
mus of historic buildings and ruins of build- 
yee ts, and the other half from “moral injury”, 
Mplained by the Art Commission as “an ap- 
‘a@oximation of the loss the French people 
hve sustained by having lost forever works 
“peculiar value because of their beauty and 
toric associations.” 


nas 


tk, } 


E extent of the larger losses is illustrated 
i\gauthese official figures, recently issued: 4,022 
wS@yns and villages in the invaded depart- 
ae ints were injured: of these 1,659 towns and 
ti lages were totally wiped out and 707 de- 
Wiwoyed to the extent of from 50 to 100 per cent 
ii@\their value. The total number of private 
bells destroyed or damaged is 62,900, that of 
olen estate holdings entirely destroyed 290,300 
id partially destroyed 269,870. Nearly all the 
‘) Yvyns and villages have been re-established, 
least in part; and 134,000,000 cubic meters 
™ trenches have already been filled up. 


INCREASED building cost amounting 
®nearly fifteen times of that before the war, 
's practically put an end to all building of 
mes in Germany, and with it to the devel- 
ment of modern garden cities and villages 
which quite a number were planned dur- 
ge the war. Nevertheless, the preparation 
‘interesting and important schemes of both 
‘ban and semi-rural settlement continues, 
d a recent issue of Die Volkswohnung lists 
ne fifty towns and cities with housing 
ans—ranging from the establishment of en- 
‘ely new industrial towns to small groups 
| houses contemplated by municipalities, co- 
merative societies, employers and housing 
sociations. 


/PART from the savings taken with them 
tom the United States by 75,553 Italian emi- 
tants last year, the amount of ‘remittances 
‘om Italians in this country to their home 
untry through the Banco di Napoli amount- 


“1 to about $110,000,000. 


AR Sofia, a site of about fifty acres has 
‘zen granted by the Bulgarian government 
9\ perpetuity to the American Mission Board 
Myr the erection of a new school. 


//PECIAL Library Methods is the subject of 
ltvestigation for a new committee appointed 
)y the Special Libraries Association. Social 


- Americanization activities 


bs JOTTINGS 


institutions and agencies maintaining or 
needing a good working collection of infor- 
mation upon a specific field of activity, or 
serving the needs of a special clientele, 
ought to be interested. Mary B. Day, libra- 
rian of the National Safety Council, 168 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, is chairman of 
the special committee. 


FOREIGN-BORN, the monthly organ of the 
Division on Work for Foreign-Born Women 
of the National Board of the Y. W. C. A, 
has in the year or two of its existence met 
with so much interest on the part of Ameri- 
canizers, leaders in alien communities and 
others, that, in order to imsure permanency, 
it will be, issued, beginning with its October 
number, at-an annual subscription price of 
$1.50. The contents are made up in large 
part of, translations from the foreign-lan- 
guage press, interpreting the reaction of the 
foreign-born to current events, of reports on 
throughout the 
country and legislative information. 


UNDER the name of International Church 
Film Corporation, a new organization has 
come into being for the purpose of selecting 
and distributing films that will stand the 
severest tests which churchmen may apply to 
form and content. New film scenarios are to 
be written especially for this corporation for 
use by Christian churches, 


COST of living for people of moderate 
means in Constantinople has increased by 
1,420 per cent since the beginning of the war. 


IN SPITE of a considerable emigration of 
Hungarian laborers in recent months, two 
new Hungarian periodicals have made their 
appearance in the United States, a republican 
weekly, entitled A Het, and a politically in- 
dependent semi-monthly, A Napi Munkas. 
The total number of Hungarian newspapers 
and magazines printed in the United States 
is forty-one. 

MEAT consumption in the United States is 
decreasing; during the last year, according to 
J. R. Mohler, Chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry in the Department of Agriculture, 
the per capita consumption fell by eight 
pounds. 


HERBERT HOOVER stated at a convention 
of the American Association of Baking In- 
dustry recently that there is only enough 
wheat in the world to feed those able to pay 
for it; and that cheaper bread for this rea- 
son must not be expected here for a long time. 
Our average yield of wheat per acre, he 
added, must have a steady increase if we are 
to meet the necessities of an increasing popu- 
lation. 


HOUSEHOLDERS need not be afraid of a 
coal shortage, says an announcement of the 
National Coal Association, though in many 
localities it has as yet been impossible.to de- 
liver more coal for domestic consumption 
than to last until December 1. 


AN ACADEMY of social hygiene and pub- 
lic health has been opened at Duesseldorf, 
Germany, for the training of public health 
and school medical officers. Similar acad- 
emies are to be established under state con- 
trol at Breslau and Charlottenburg. 


ON September 15, Stephen T. Mather, di- 
rector of the National Park Service, formally 
opened the latest addition to the national 
park area at Zion, Utah. The governor, the 
(Continued on page 143) 
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UNITED STATES SHIPPING 

BOARD OFFERS THREE HUN- 

DRED AND SEVENTY-SEVEN 
SHIPS FOR SALE 


Bids will be received on a private 
competitive basis from now on in ac- 
cordance with the Merchant Marine 
Act at the office of the United States 
Shipping Board, 1319 F street N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


The three hundred and seventy- 
seven ships offered for sale consist of 
ninety-two steel ships and two hun- 
dred and eighty-five wooden steamers. 


The steel steamers are both oil and 


coal burners. 
lished a minimum price on these ves- 
sels. 


TERMS ON STEEL STEAMERS — 


The board has estab- : a 


10% of the purchase price in cash upon 


delivery of the vessel; 5% in 6 months 
thereafter; 5% in 12 months thereafter; 5% 


in 18 months thereafter; 5% in 24 months — é 


thereafter. The balance of 70% in equal 


semi-annual installments over a period of - 
ten years; deferred payments to carry in- 


terest at the rate of 5% per annum. | 


* Oe x 


The two hundred and eighty-fve wooden — 
steamers for sale consist of ten different 
Nine Daugherty Type; 
Ten Peninsula 
American: Fisheries 
‘Type; One Allen Type; One Lake and ~ 


types as follows: 
Seventeen Ballin’ Type; 
Type; Six Pacific 


Ocean Navigation Company Type; Thir- 
teen McClelland Type; One Hundred and 
Eighty-six Ferris Type; Thirty-one Hough 
Type; Eleven Grays Harbor Type. 


TERMS ON WOODEN STEAMERS 


10% cash on delivery. Balance in equal 


semi-annual installments over a period of 


three years, 


Bids may be submitted for one or more 
vessels or for any combination of above 
vessels, and must be accompanied by certi- 
fied check made payable to the U. S. Ship- 
ping Board for 24% of amount of the bid. 


Bids should be submitted on the basis of 


purchase “as is and where is.” 


Further information may be obtained by 
request sent to the Ships Sales Division, 
1319 F street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


The board reserves the right to reject any 
and all bids. 


Bids should be addressed to the UNITED 
STATES SHIPPING BOARD, WASHING- 
TON, D. C., and indorsed “BID FOR 
STEAMSHIP (Name of Ship).” 


(Advertisement) 
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Cross. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


—_—_—————— 
WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: A registered trained nurse 
for Public Health work in a rural com- 
munity. Salary one hundred dollars per 
month and uniforms. Board, telephone 
service and office expenses paid by the As- 
sociation. Reply to the Visiting Nurse As- 
sociation of Somerset Hills, P. O. Box 45, 
Far Hills, New Jersey. 


HEADWORKER, preferably Jewish, for 
large, well organized Settlement in Middle 
West. Apply with full particulars, 3675 
SURVEY. ‘ 


WANTED: Visitors for family rehab- 
ilitation work. College education and 
School of Civics training preferred. Good 
salary and excellent opportunity. Apply 
‘Jewish Aid Society, 1800 Selden Street, 
Chicago. 


WANTED: A woman to take charge of 
some two hundred children. The require- 
ments are: a love of children; a love of 
the work; an administrative ability, the 
latter of high order; a nurse—preferably 
trained. Beginning salary $1,000 a year and 
maintenance. 3661 SuRVEY. 


WANTED: Experienced Case Worker 
—as Visitor for United Charities. | Mid- 
; western town of 25,000. Two and one-half 
hours from Chicago. Salary $1,200.00. Ad- 
dress, United Charities, Beloit, Wisconsin. 


LAUNDRY MATRON to supervise and 
teach laundry in a small Institution for 
Jewish Girls. Cedar ‘ Knolls School, 
Hawthorne, New York. 


WANTED: Young woman for executive 
secretary in an organization for Ameri- 
Canization of foreign women in St. Louis. 
Staff of seven, good education, training in 
case work, experience with foreign born, 
executive ability and church membership 
required. High salary paid to right person. 
aoe: H. Watkins, 5879 Cabanne Avenue, St. 

ouis. 


If in need of Workers 


The Survey 
Classified Advertising Service 


will supply your wants 


A recent advertiser writes: 


“Considering the shortage of 
teachers throughout the country, 
we received a very satisfactory 
number of replies and have been 
Be able to suitably fill most of the 
‘hs: positions. We consider your classi- 
ets fied advertisements of great value 
iM in bringing institutions and insti- 
tution people seeking employment in 
touch with one another.” 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


“ Another impression: that people apparently refer to old Surveys, as 
inquiries continued to come in for weeks after the advertising.”—Amer. Red 
RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 


Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 
oumber, for each insertion, minimum charge, 
Periodicals, Current Pamphlets, see opposite page. 


THE SURVEY 


$1.50. Discounts on request. 


112 East 19 Street 
New York City 


JEWISH FAMILY Welfare Agency, 
large eastern city, requires experienced 
Supervisor of case work (man or woman) 
also a visitor. Both must, speak Yiddish. 
Excellent salaries. Good prospects for ad- 


vancement. State qualifications and refer- 
ences. 3681 SURVEY. 
WANTED: Cottage matron in St. 


Christophers Home, Dobbs Ferry, New 
York. In replying give experience and 
reference. 


of Friends would be an advantage. 
Hollingsworth Wood, 20 Nassau Street, 
New York. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Apply to S. M. Green, 3815 Mag- 
nolia, St. Louis, Mo. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


jects. Has had experience as assistant 
superintendent. Can furnish best of refer- 
ences. 3645 Survey. 


WOMAN with large institutional and 
experience, particularly with 
mothers and children, desirous of resident 
or non-resident position as superintendent 
of institution, in or near New York. 3684 
SURVEY. 


READ SOCIAL STUDIES 


A Column for Students 
Conducted by JOSEPH K. HART 
Each week in The SURVEY 


! 


Mie ABIL aie ores Aaa Neda ot 


TEACHERS 


WANTED: In large Philadelphia ] 
stitution, high grade man under forty % 
Senior Master in house accommodating 6 
hundred and forty-four boys, with thi 
assistants. Must direct out of school life 
thirty-six boys and superintend assistan 
College graduate with executive experie 
preferred. . Experience in teaching and 
directing boys indispensable. Salary $2 
to $3000 and living. Applicant please gi 
education, experience and three referene 
Address Philadelphia Institution. 
SURVEY. 


HOME KINDERGARTENING 


HOME KINDERGARTENING, 
dren 3 to 7 years. Occasional or dai 
instruction at child’s home. Love for f 
child, basis of work. H. A. Taber, 2 
West 72d St., New York City. 


LECTURES 


DR. EMANUEL STERNHEI 
LECTURES 


Consultant Sociologist 
Dates, Terms, Etc. 


827 Fine Arts Building a 
410 S. Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Ill, 


EDWARD T. DEVINE: Lectures an 
Consultation Service. Address Miss Brandt 
105 East 22d Street, New York. — Fal 
Schedule now in preparation. .* 


BOOKS ON GENEALOGIES © 


BOOKS ON PEDIGREES, GENEAL 
OGIES, AND COATS-OF-ARMS. Ever 
Anglo-Saxon and Celtic name. Kindly in 
quire for particulars. Chas. A. O’Conne 
21 Spruce St., New York City. a 


he 


HOUSING OPPORTUNITIES © 


IMMEDIATE, three adults desira 
tenants will pay $125, comfortable roo 
unfurnished living quarters centrally 
cated. Kitchenette. No long stairs. Ye 
lease. 3682 Survey. 


BEAUTIFULLY situated home in Ne 
Jersey, fifty-five minutes from New Yor 
owners would like congenial young maf 
ried couple to enter into co-operativ 
house-keeping arrangement. Large di 
ing and living room combined with fire 
place; kitchen equipped for easy house 
keeping, with electric range; four bed 
rooms; sleeping porch, and garage. Own 
would like board (dinner optional) 
self and wife; expenses adjusted in 
portion to present living costs. 
VEY. 


BIND 


made with board sides. | 
is covered with stout buck- 
ram, THE SURVEY stamped 
in gold letters both on the 
back and on the side. 
in each issue as received. It 
does not mutilate issues, 


YOUR 


the end of each six months an index will be sent 
to you and the volume will then be ready for & 
permanent place in your library. t 

Price $2.00 and postage. 


JOTTINGS 


(Continued from page 141) 


‘ro Utah senators and prominent citizens, 
‘jany of them from Salt Lake City, were 
»\pected to attend. The new park is in the 
jpauthwestern part of Utah and contains 120 
‘tuare miles; its principal feature is Zion 
~janyon, fifteen miles in length, with walls 
m 800 to 2,000 feet high. In these walls, 
(hich are of considerable geological interest, 
taf ins of cliff dwellings of a prehistoric race 
td ) 
ea 


ve been discovered. 

{{) FUND for the support of a tuberculosis re- 
viarch fellowship in the graduate school of 

state university has been set aside by the 
ennepin County Tuberculosis Association of 
‘iinneapolis, Minnesota. The holder of the 
lowship will be expected to devote himself 
some problem concerned with the cause, 
ifrevention or cure of tuberculosis. The fel- 
Mwship yields $750 the first year and will be 
Hecreased as conditions warrant. Inquiries 
@ candidates should be addressed to the dean 
{ the graduate school, University of Min- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn. — 


‘WHE Children’s Bureau of the United States 
‘epartment of Labor has just issued a group 
Wi; Child Labor Programs, a set of outlines 
iv anned for the use of clubs and classes. 
eehese programs are composed under five 
heads: The Community and the Child; 
Dhild Welfare in Rural and Village Com- 
Miunities; The Care of the Mother, the Baby 
4nd the Young Child; Detailed Outlines on 
M@fant Mortality, Children in Industry, 
‘§9.ecreation, and Children in Need of Special 
"ware; and Development and Present Status 
Infant Welfare Work in Other Countries. 


“i NEW course of lectures on the education 
m£ the blind is being conducted at the grad- 
ate school of education, Harvard University. 
“he course is being given with the hope of 
dvancing the cause of service to the blind 
general and to meet the need of students 
tho wish to prepare themselves for working 
f$vith the blind. According to the preliminary 
Hyllabus, the work will be grouped into: Ed- 
Piication of the Blind Child; Post Graduate 
Craining of the Blind; Home Teaching; Vo- 
Mational Training for the Adult Blind; Psy- 
ology of the Blind; The Organization of 
Work for the Blind; The Education of the 
hild with Seriously Defective Eyesight; 
“8Che Prevention of Blindness and the Con- 
vervation of Eyesight; The Deaf-Blind; The 
blind in Competition with the Seeing; Man- 
facturing and Marketing; Relief-Pensions; 
‘PLibraries—Embossed Print Literature; Fed- 
“ral Board for Vocational Training; Occu- 
Moations and Recretations for the Blind; 
[raining of Volunteer Workers for the 
Ba3lind; Education of the Seeing Public; and 
Opportunities for the Blind Today. Lotto 
3. Rand, 17 Lawrence Hall, Harvard Uni- 
ersity, Cambridge, Mass., is the executive 
secretary for the course. 


\ 


E. 


ACCORDING tto the Japan Advertiser, 
okyo, the Kure naval arsenal recently de- 
P@tided to dismiss all its women workers and 

Gill their places with men. ‘The reason for 
this unique decision is interesting. At a 
neeting of the masters of all the elementary 
schools of Kure, a resolution was passed 
tating that the presence of boys and girls of 
questionable habits and behavior in the city 
yas primarily due to the absence from home 
of mothers and older sisters who ought to 
exercise control over them. The mayor was 
asked to use his influence to dissuade all 
mothers of young people from working out- 
Side the home. The superintendent of the 
tarsenal, who also received this recommenda- 
“tion, had grievances of his own regarding 
the employment of women who, he says, have 
proved themselves injurious to the mainten- 


} 
et 
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ance of good morals. As a result, only a 
small number out of nearly two thousand 
women previously employed were retained: 
after August 15. 


A RECENT bulletin issued by the United 
States Public Health Service announces a 
consideration of venereal diseases to be held 
December 6-13 at Washington. This is the 
first of a series of regional health conferences 
authorized by the International Health Con- 
ference in Cannes. It is being organized 
under the joint auspices of the United States 
Public Health Service, the American Red 
Cross and the American Social Hygiene As- 
sociation. The conference aims to formulate 
recommendations relating to a practicable 
three-year program for each of the North 
and South American countries participating. 
Dr. William H. Welch of Johns Hopkins 
University will act as president. 


A LIST -of 221 motion pictures on health, 
covering a wide range of subjects, has been 
compiled by the health service department of 
New York County Chapter American Red 
Cross, for reference by public health agencies 
that wish to give publicity to certain phases 
of their work through the medium of the 
film. The list includes a title descriptive of 
the subject matter, the name of the distributor 
and the terms under which the film may be 
obtained. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


RvugAL CHILD WELFARE. By Ruth A. Dodd, 
R. N. From State Board of Health, Colum- 
biasis.0C; 

HNGLISH ATROCITIES IN IRELAND, a compilation 
of facts from court and press records. B 
Katherine Hughes. From Friends of Iris 
Freedom, Inc., 280 Broadway, New York city. 
Ten cents. 

Ton EFA Sh PACH, PROTECTIONISM MBANS 
ENDLESS CONFLICT. By Henri Lambert, 
Manufacturer in Charleroi, Belgium. From 
the International Free Trade League, 38 St. 
Botolph st., Boston. , 

THE INDUSTRIAL DHVYELOPMNT OF PALESTINE. 
By N. Wilbuschewitsch. From Trade and 
Industry Department of the Central Bureau 
of Zionist Organization, London. 

Dors THRE DXist A NED FoR A PROGRAM OF 
EDUCATION IN MENTAL HYGIENE? By Don- 
ald A. Laird, State University of Iowa. From 
The National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene, Inc. 50 Union square, New York city. 

Home DrcoraTion. From The Hampton Nor- 
ae and Agricultural Institute, Hampton, 

ir. - 


BUY YOUR BOOKS 


from 


THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 
of 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


We specialize in books on social, civic and 
economic subjects, but we handle 
all current publications 
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The Unmarried Mother 
and Her Infant 
How to Care for Them 


Booklets printed for gratuitous distribu- 
tion describing work in this line successfully 
done for forty-five years. Address Miss L. 
FREEMAN CLARKE, 5 Brimmer St., 
Boston, Mass. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser- 


tions ; copy unchanged throughout the month. ; 


STILLWATHR, THH QUEDN OF THH St. CROIX. 
A report of a Social Survey by Dr. Manuel 
C. Elmer, University of Minnesota. ; 

CHICAGO STANDARD BoupcEer for Dependent 
Families, by Florence Nesbitt. Pp. 46. Re 
vised September 1, 1920. Contains also mini- 
mum budget for the self-supporting family. 
Published by Chicago Council of Social 
ph oe 17 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. 25 
cents. 

IMMIGRATION LITHRATURH sent on request by 
the National Liberal Immigration League, 
Box 116, Station F, New York City. 

CREDIT UNIONS. Free on request to Mass. 


Credit Union Assn., 5 Park Square, Boston. — 


CHILD WELFARE HANDBOOK. Contains informa- 


tion of value to health officers, superintend- __ 


ents of schools, teachers, librarians, visiting 
nurses and social workers, illustrates all 


the educational panels published by the Na- zz 


tional Child Welfare Association, Inc., 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. 
cents, postpaid. ; 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Hospital Social Service Quarterly; $1.50 a 


year; published by Hospital Sociai Service ~ 


Association, 19 Hast 72d St., New York. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; pub- 


lished by The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. ~~ 
Public Health Nurse; monthly; $2 a year; 
published by the National Organization for 
aupee Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., Ne 
ork. 


HE Annual Meeting of Survey As 


sociates, Inc., will be held on Mon- oa 


day, October 25, at 4 P. M., in the SUR- 


VEY offices, 12th floor, 112 E. 19 street, 


New York city, to elect four directors 
to succeed Alexander M. Bing, Edward 
T. Devine, V. Everit Macy and Alfred 


G. Scattergood, whose terms expire; 


and to transact such other business as 4 


may come before the meeting. 

All members of Survey Associates, 
Inc. (life members, and those who paid 
$10 or more during the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, towards the main- 
tenance of the SurvEy) are entitled to 
vote at this meeting. 

Julia C. Lathrop, chief of the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau, will preside. 


READ the SURVEY 


If you want to keep abreast of social and industrial progress. 
If you want accurate news and first-hand information on social and industrial 


movements. 


If you are interested in any of the subjects discussed in this issue—for the 


Survey “follows up.” 


The Survpy, 112 Hast 19th Street, New York. 


I enclose $5 for a year’s subscription, $-10-9-20 
WWilbosend $5 ON sia sictarertate el clas orehc Ochoa cc (date) 
INDINGM foie cave sree a ehaigioumhe wi che: aretore a bistela Biasereieiele s Sawa eit Sa 0:6..0) 656.0000 ee < bie Gein 
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Health officers, clinicians, nurses, social workers, judges and probation officers of courts of 
domestic relations and juvenile courts, police matrons, policewomen, superintendents of 
eleemosynary institutions, chiefs of police, medical officers of business institutions, laboratory 
technicians, urologists, dermatologists, gynecologists, neurologists, psychologists and the em- 
ployed officers of other medical and social organizations are invited to attend an 


Institute on Venereal Disease Control and Social Hygiene 


Conducted under the auspices of the 
UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


With the assistance of The Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board and The American Social Hygiene Association 


Washington, D. C., November 22 to December 4, 1920 
The faculty will be composed of the following: 


JOHN A, FORDYCH HueH YOuNG KATHERINS Bement Davis 
BPRNARD GLUCK WILLIAM F. SNow MartTHA P. FALCONER 

Hpwarp L. Kyuss, JR. M, A. BIGHLOw Leta 8. HOLLINGWORTH 

JOHN H. STOKES C. C. CARSTENS THOMAS A, STORBY 

WILLIAM A. WHITH Cc. B. DAVENPORT and twenty-five other specialists 


The following courses will be given: 


I. The diagnosis and treatment of IV. The delinquent and the law. IX. Heredity and eugenics. _ 
syphilis. V. Psychological background in mis- X. Sociology and social hygiene. 
II. The diagnosis and treatment of conduct. XI. Methods of public education. 
gonorrhea. VI. Sex in education. XII. Methods of law enforcement. 
III. Advanced course in the treatment VII. Protective work for girls. XIII. Sex psychology. 
of syphilis and gonorrhea. VIII. Clinic nursing and social work. XIV. Clinic management. 


Many important positions in the field of venereal disease control are not filled because trained personnel 
is not available. While the Institute in November, continuing only two weeks, of course cannot furnish 
adequate training to inexperienced men and women, it will serve to introduce interested persons to the field 
and will aid those now employed in becoming more efficient in their work. 


Further information may be had upon application 


THE U.S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
16 Seventh Street, S. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Immediately Following the Institute 


All-Ametica Conference on Venereal Diseases a 

in Washington, December 6-11, under the nie auspices of | 

U. S. Public Health Service American Social Hygiene Association 
LS: Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board ‘Acnoriceh Red Cross & a 


¢ 


This conference will bring together recognized authorities in their respective fields and 
especially will make possible a comparison and evaluation of the methods now being h 
employed in various parts of the world for the control of venereal diseases. As far as 
possible the presentation of set papers will be avoided, it being felt that full and free — 
discussion will be far more helpful to those who attend. 


There is no membership fee 
For copies of the preliminary program and further information address 


Executive Secretary, 


ALL-AMERICA CONFERENCE ON VENEREAL DISEASES 
411 18th Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


